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Dedication 


To  the  perpetual  growth,  development  and  achievement 
of  the  State' and  National  Negro  Business  Leagues,  this  book 
is  dedicated. 

The  Author. 


Introduction 


In  writing  the  Blue  Book  of  Little.  Rock  and  Argenta. 
Arkansas,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  the  reading 
public  somewhat  of  a record  of  the  principal,  energetic, 
talented  or  thrifty  -Negroes,  whose  advancement  along  the 
industrial,  educational  or  professional  lines  may  prove  a 
potent  auxiliary  in  inspiring  the  faint-hearted  to  emulation 
and  stimulating  the  courageous  to  greater  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Now,  as  to  the  need  and  the  utility  of  such  a record,  it  is 
left  for  each  individual  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  How- 
ever, the  Blue  Book  of  Little  Rock  and  Argenta,  in  its  general 
import  and  object,  is  decidedly  an  innovation,  which  puts 
it.  at  variance  with  the  official  Blue  Book  of  England,  that 
of  the  high  society  Briton,  the  official  Blue  Book  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  of  the  fashionable  American. 

Therefore,  by  reason  of  its  novelty,  it.  will  have  to  run 
through  the  crucible  of  public  criticism,  in  the  main,  alone 
and  upon  its  own  merit. 

As  a rule,  it  deals  with  the  industrial  business  and  pro 
fessional  classes — not  the  social.  For  one  to  oven  attemp 
to  classify  social  society  in  this  wise,  would  be  the  mos 
presumptive  ignorance  and  the  height  of  folly.  It  is  quit 
an  easy  task  to  list  the  names  of  fashionable  address,  bu 
it  would  be  diametrically  the  opposite  to  list  such  names  an 
addresses,  discriminating  character  and  reputation.  Fo 
indeed,  a man  may  have  a low  character  and  at  the  sail 
time  a high  reputation,  or  vice  versa.  The  one  is,  what  1 
really  is;  the  other,  what  is  said  of  him. 

The  author  claims  that  the  Blue  Book  forms  a belt 
local  acquaintance  among  the  strenuous,  and  introduces 
stranger  in  a novel  and  fascinating  manner  to  a very  lar 
per  cent,  of  the  most  intelligent,  enterprising,  aggressive  ai 
successful  people  of  the  twin  cities  and  vicinities.  It  si 
(ices,  in  a sense,  as  a long  promiscuous  letter  to  send  a frit* 
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or  relative,  whom  you  have  not  seen  for  a considerable  time, 
and  who  wishes  to  know  somethin"  of  how  things  are  going 
in  ''prosperity  city.”  Little  Hock,  you  remember,  is  so  desig- 
nated in  commercial  circles. 

Individuals  are  sketched  between  the  lids  of  this  volume, 
who  lay  no  apparent  claim  to  distinction;  yet,  they  con- 
tributed their  mites  of  biography  in  order  to  assist  in  making 
up  one  grand  whole,  conducive  to  the  race’s  uplift. 

Therefore,  if  the  Blue  Book,  as  a whole,  conduces  to 
the  uplift  of  the  Negro,  then  the  sketches  of  the  aforesaid 
individuals  are  also  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
furthermore,  take,  for  instance,  the  J.  M.  Coxes,  A.  D.  De- 
lanys,  J.  L.  Wilsons,  George  Alexander  McGuires,  J.  M. 
Conners,  Joseph  A.  Bookers,  J.  E.  Bushes,  and  M.  W.  Gibbses, 
who,  as  scholars,  thinkers  and  orators,  educators,  politicians 
and  diplomats,  can  easily  hold  their  own  among  leaders  of 
the  race  on  either  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

The  statistical  part  of  the  work,  more  especially  that 
which  appertains  to  comparative  births  and  mortality  of 
the  two  races,  are  given  as  hints  only,  since  a hint  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

To  all  who  contributed  to  the  realization  and  success  of 
the  Blue  Book,  either  by  moral  support  or  otherwise,  the 
author  herein  acknowledges  his  very  grateful  appreciation 
and  high  esteem ; and  more  especially  to  Mr.  George  R. 
Brown,  secretary  of  Board  of  Trade;  Nelson  II.  Nichols, 
Esq. ; Mr.  F.  M.  Oliver,  city  clerk;  Joe  Asher,  county  clerk; 
lion.  J.  E.  Bush,  rcciver  of  public  moneys  for  the  United 
States,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  II.  IT.  Garner,  superintendent 
of  Little  Rock  letter  carriers;  Mr.  J.  E.  Henderson,  jeweler 
and  watch-maker;  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  pastor  Wesley  Chapel, 
M.  E.  Church;  II.  F.  Alciatore,  section  director,  local  office, 
Weather  Bureau,  Little  Rock;  W.  'S.  Holt,  postmaster;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Cox,  president  Philander  Smith  College;  M.  II.  Black- 
well,  M.  D.,  Argenta;  Professor  L.  W.  Futrell,  principal 
Grammar  School  Department,  Philander  Smith  College:  J.  IT. 
Allsopp,  stationer;  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cox,  pastor  First  Bap- 
tist Church  ; George  W.  Dayman,. M.  1).;  Professor  Joseph  A. 
Booker,  president  Arkansas  Baptist  College;  Professor  A.  D. 
Del  any,  professor  of  languages  and  science.  Shorter  College; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Williams,  housewife;  Mr.  J.  IT.  MoConico,  paying 
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teller  and  assistant  cashier  Capital  City  Savings  Bank;  John 
Harrow,  .Esq.;  Dr.  Andrew  Henry  Ilill,  president  Shorter 
College,  Argenta;  and  Rev.  Willie  E.  Stewart,  pastor  Bul- 
locks Chapel,  C.  M.  E.  Church. 

Coing  still  further,  the  Blue  Book  gives  the  Northern 
1, rot  her  in  black  a somewhat  supplemental  bird’s-eye  view 
of  his  urban  fellows’  great  opportunity  in  Sunny  Dixie  to 
work,  to  educate  his  progeny,  and  become  a financial  factor 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  worth  reckoning  with. 

In  the  appendix  appear  strong  and  well  written  articles 
upon  several  live  and  vital  questions  of  the  hour,  thus  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  the  Negro  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  life,  in  the  hot  chase  after  the  material. 

However,  before  leaving  the  subject  with  the  reader, 
the  author  begs  the  indulgence  to  say,  should,  perchance,  the 
big  fellow  look  around  and  find  a little  fellow  perambulating 
within  these  pages,  and  he  feel  a little  surprised  or  jarred 
at  the  latter’s  presence,  he  might  ask  himself  this  pertinent 
question:  Did  the  Almighty  stud  the  heavens  with  stars 

all  of  the  same  magnitude? 

“A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  word  of  wit, 

With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.” 

The  sincere  and  prayerful  hope  of  the  author  is,  whether 
or  not  the  book  “now  sent  forth”  is  read  by  a perfect  or  an 
imperfect  judge,  that  if  it  does  not  do  any  good,  it  may  not 
do  any  evil. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  September,  1907. 
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Little  Rock  History 


Little  Rock,  capital  and  metropolis  of  Arkansas,  is  in 
latitude  130°  45'  north,  longitude  92°  6'  west,  and  300  or  400 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  situated  on  a bluff  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Arkansas,  a navigable  river,  and  also  on  the 
dividing  line  between  the  alluvial  land  which  reaches  east 
to  the  Mississippi  River;  and  Ozark  Mountains,  extending 
west,  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  north  to  Missouri,  tapering 
off  to  the  southwest.  Its  name  was  originally  Petite  Roche, 
given  by  the  early  French  settlers,  to  distinguish  it  from 
(Irand  Roche,  one  mile  above  the  city,  and  the  site  of  Fort 
Logan  II.  Roots. 

The  rock  after  which  it  is  named  is  serving  today  as  a 
pier  of  a railroad  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Rock  street.  It 
is  the  first  rock  from  the  Cnlf  of  Mexico  via  the  Mississippi 
River  to  this  city.  Distance  to  mouth  of  Arkansas  River, 
175  miles;  to  New  Orleans,  789,  and  to  the  Gulf,  889. 

“Earliest  deeds  recorded  refer  to  it  as  ‘Little  Rock.’ 
In  1722,  Sieur  Bernard  de  la  Harpe,  hunting  for  an  emerald 
mountain,  discovered  ‘Big  Rock’  (one  mile  above  Little 
Rock),  and  named  it  Le  Rocher  Francnis.  Site  of  Little 
Rock  was  occupied  by  Quapaw  Indians  when  the  country 
was  discovered  by  the  French  in  1682,  passed  to  Spain  by 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  back  to  France  again  by  deal  with 
Bonaparte  in  Secret  Treaty  of  1801,  and  sold  to  the  United 
States  by  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803.” 

The  Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade  sends  out  through  its 
general  correspondence  for  the  current  year,  the  following 
item  regarding  the  Negro: 

“About  25  per  cent  of  the  population  is  colored,  and  as 
a rule  they  are  hard  working,  thrifty  and  well-to-do.  having 
a bank,  stores,  schools,  etc.,  for  their  own  race.  They  own 
property  worth  upward  of  $1,000,000.00  on  Ninth  street. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Williams  was  born  near  Good  Hope,  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  year  1860.  ITer  parents  removed  to  Louisiana 
when  she  was  a child,  adhere  they  remained  for  a number  of 
years;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  native  State,  locat- 
ing at  Vicksburg.  Little  Ellen  at  this  place  developed 
into  the  flower  of  life,  where  her  hand  was  sought  and  at- 
tained in  matrimony  the  first  time.  At  which  place  their 
nuptial  relations  were  severed  by  death. 

Finally  she  came  to  Little  Rock  on  a visit  to  friends, 
where  the  acquaintance  of  'Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  a tonsorial- 
ist,  was  formed;  and,  after  a brief  courtship,  they  were 
joined  in  holy  wedlock.  The  union  has  been  a happy  one 
for  fourteen  years.  Mrs.  Williams  is  a lay  member  of 
Journey  Truth  Court,  Pythian,  No.  2.  She  is  also  identified 
with  the  laity  of  the  Household  of  Ruth  No.  98.  She  and 
her  husband,  working  in  unison,  the  one  at  the  wash  tub,  the 
other  at  the  barber’s  chair,  have  accumulated  a sufficient 
sum  to  buy  a neat  and  commodious  five  room  cottage,  3001 
Chester  street. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  'Bryant  comets  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
from  Summerville,  Tennessee,  where  she  was  bom  in  1856. 
Her  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveline  Jackson. 
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Her  mother's  principal  occupation  in  antebellum  days  was 
traveling  with  her  mistress,  who,  Mrs.  Bryant  says,  treated 
her  kindly.  Mrs.  Bryant's  father  was  a body  servant  to  his 
master;  and  more  particularly  when  the  master  was  “on 
the  go.”  As  a token  of  his  master’s  appreciation  lie  sent 
her  father  to  Ohio  that  he  might  be  free.  The  subject’s 
school  days  were  brief. 

In  IS!) 3 she  and  Mr.  Wallace  Bryant  were  made  one  in 
wedlock.  As  they  grow  older  they  become  more  devoted 
to  each  other.  She  does  private  laundering,  while  her  hus- 
band pursues  carpentry  and  general  house  cleaning,  etc. 
The  wife  is  a Missionary  Baptist,  the  husband  an  A.  M.  E. 
Zion.  Their  home,  8007  Cross  street,  is  paid  for,  which  is 
valued  at  $2,000.00. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Taper  was  born  April  6,  184S,  at  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  Mr.  George  and  Mrs.  Celia  Stagner  were  the 
names  of  her  father  and  mother.  The  mother  was  liberated 
when  the  subject  was  but  an  infant.  She  was  reared  an 
orphan.  During  and  a short  while  after  the  reconstruction 
period,  she  conducted  the  most  popular  and  commodious 
boarding  house  of  color  in  Little  Rock. 

In  1903  she  was  wedded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Taper  with  whom 
she  is  making  life  happy.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  well- 
known  W.  A.  Rector,  wlro,  at  one  time,  gave  a $100,000.00 
bond  as  city  collector;  and  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
city  marshal;  and  the  mother  of  Prof.  .J.  K.  Rector,  now  de- 
ceased; the  author  of  the  chart,  “The  New  Negro  for  the 
New  Century.”  She  is  a member  of  Bethel  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Taper  has  raised  $250.00  in  a sin- 
gle church  rally.  Her  home  is  511  West  Ninth  street. 

Madam  Taper  owns  other  valuable  property. 


IS 


CHAPTER  II. 


rioi'AOOc;  y. 

The  next  topic,  for  the  reader’s  consideration  in  our 
.-nurse  of  object  lessons  is  Miss  Kathcryn  - Johnson,  whose 
..,-ntloness,  didactic  and  thoughtful  admiration  of  “the  unde- 


KATHNRYN  JOHNSON. 


'doped  initiatives  of  good  things  to  come,”  perforce 
place  her  in  the  “Bluebook;”  bonce,  in  line  and  accord  with 
the  race  van.  Miss  Johnson  is  an  Ohioan  by  nativity,  having 
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bi'on  born  in  Dark  County,  Ohio,  near  Greenville,  December 
15,  1S7S.  Mr.  Walter  Johnson  -was  her  father’s  name  and] 
Mrs.  Eueinda  Jane  Johnson,  her  mother’s  name. 

Her  father  departed  this  life  when  s’ln*  was  four  monthl 
old.  leaving  her  mother  with  eight  children.  When  little 
Katheryu  had  about  entered  into  the  second  wilder  of  hot 
aye  her  mother  removed  to  New  Baris,  Ohio,  where  she 
attended  public  and  high  school,  being  graduated  from  tllj 
latter  in  1895.  In  1897  she  matriculated  at  Wilherforce  Uni| 
versity,  where  she  completed  the  normal  course,  after  whic 
she  taught  three  years  in  the  public  schools  of  her  nativ| 
State  and  Indiana. 

At  this  point  she  returned  to  Wilherforce  University  an{ 
finished  the  scientific  course  in  1902.  And  in  1902  she  was 
elected  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town  of  her 
alma  mater.  In  1904  she  occupied  the  chair  of  English  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina. 

1905  the  subject  remained  at  New  Paris,  Ohio,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  and  death  of  her  mother.  She  is  lady  principal 
and  instructress  of  French,  German  and  Science  at  Shorter 
College,  Argenta,  Arkansas.  She  is  a Christian  and  a meml 
her  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  is  geniaf 
and  single. 


Philander  Smith  College,  Rev.  J.  M.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Presi; 
dent,  Eleventh  and  Izard  streets — This  college  owes  its  exis' 
once  chiefly  to  the  generosity  of  the  family  whose  name  i 
bears — Philander  Smith,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois — who  gave  th 
first  $10,000.00  toward  the  present  main  building.  This  gif' 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  1883,  in  the  sixth  year  of  th 
history  of  the  school.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1888 
Since  that  time  200  young  men  and  women  'have  receive- 
diplomas  from  the  regular  literary  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. These  graduates,  however,  represent  only  a smal 
portion  of  the  work  done  by  the  institution,  for  of 
1,G00  colored  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  a 
very  large  per  cent  owe  their  training  to  this  college. 

The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  and  at  terms 
most  reasonable.  The  courses  of  study  are  broad  and  liberal, 
and  embrace  every  requirement  of  modern  education,  refine- 
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mi’ll  t and  culture.  The  faculty  is  com  posed  of  instructors 
especially  qualified  in  theory  and  practice  to  teach,  and  one 
(>t  the  many  good  features  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
school  is  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  individual  educa- 
I uni  of  tin’  pupils. 

The  build in^s  occupied  are  large  and  commodious,  mod- 
ern in  construction  and  equipment,  and  every  facility  and 
convenience  is  provided  for  the  pupil.  In  fact,  the  entire 
lone  and  influence,  moral,  social,  religious,  educational  and 
physical,  are  all  that  can  be  asked  for  by  any  parent  solicit- 
ous for  the  welfare  of  his  child. 


The  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  Sixteenth  and  High 
streets,  was  founded  by  the  Negroes  of  Arkansas  for  the 
education  of  their  youth  and  professional  leaders  of  the  race; 
is  now  in  its  twenty-third  year;  enrolls  from  300  to  400  pupils 


ARKANSAS  BAPTIST  COT, LEGE 


every  year;  offers  special  inducements  to  ministers  and 
teachers. 

There  are  now  nearly  100  graduates  of  the  Arkansas 
Baptist  College  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  other  State.' 
and  abroad,  who  are  making  great  success  as  servants  am. 
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haulers  oi‘  the  people.  They  are  a success  because  the 
• spirit”  more  than  the  “letter”  of  education  is  put  into 
; }i cm  by  this  institulion,  and  they  go  out,  “not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,”  and  to  give  their  lives  for  the 
uplift,  of  the  people,  in  society,  religion,  business  and  the 
industrial  world. 

Such  an  institution  is  laying  claims  upon  the  charity 
and  philanthropy  of  the  whole  race;  offering  them  in  return 
a larger  manhood,  a purer  and  more  enlightened  womanhood, 
and  a self-respecting,  self-asserting  and  self-supporting 
race — Joseph  A.  Booker,  President. 


J.  S.  Stone,  B.  S.,  was  born  at  Moorseville,  Tennessee, 
October  21,  1878.  Ilis  primary  education  was  received  at 
Stephens,  Arkansas.  In  1898  he  matriculated  at  Shorter 
College,  Arkadelp'hia,  Arkansas,  and  was  graduated  there- 
from in  the  month  of  May,  1905,  at  Argenta,  receiving  the 
degree  “B.  S.” 

[In  the  interim,  the  college  was  removed  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  place.] 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  his  benign  mother 
elected  him  a teacher;  and  in  1906  she  reelected  him;  and 
in  the  meantime  he  was  given  in  addition  the  secretaryship 
of  the  trustee  board.  Revertively,  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
the  subject  went  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  lie  accom- 
plished a special  course  at  the  Detroit  Commercial  College. 
He  is  a member  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Professor  Stone  is  a modest  single  man,  who  seemingly 
would  prefer  musing  in  the  tents  of  taciturnity  to  expatiat- 
ing in  the  halls  of  loquacity. 


Professor  L.  "W.  Futrell,  A.  M.,  was  born  in  Scnatobia, 
Tate  County,  Mississippi,  July  20,  1868.  Parents  were  Calvin 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Futrell.  Ilis  education  began  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town  of  his  nativity.  He  studied  five  years  at 
Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi.  In  188S  he 
removed  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  where  lie  matriculated  at 
Philander  Smith  College,  where,  after  prosecuting  a course 
of  study  three  years,  lie  was  graduated  in  June,  1S91.  Having 
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concluded  at  the  above  institution,  be  was  elected  principal; 
of  Clow  Seminary,  located  at  the  town  of  the  same  name  it 
Hempstead  County,  Arkansas.  The  professor  discharged^ 
the  duties  of  said  position  creditably  for  eight  years;  w-hen| 
in  1804  his  alma  mater  elected  him  one  of  her  teachers.  Thel 
professor  is  a follower  of  the  Lowly  Naswircne,  and  worships 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

lie  has  purchased  a number  one  home  at  Thirty-third  and  ! 
Arch  streets,  and  five  good  town  lots  at  Clow,  Arkansas*! 

In  1SD7  he  and  Miss  Tena  Gertrude  Kidd  were  joined, 
in  holy  matrimony.  They  have  three  children,  Bertha* 
Lucretia,  Leona  Gertrude,  and  Ethel  Ora  Lee. 
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JOSEPH  A.  BOOKER. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  of  slave  parents  in 
Ashley  County,  Arkansas,  near  the  little  village  of  “Old 
Portland,”  December  26,  1859. 

1 1 is  parents  -died,  ‘his  mother  when  he  was  one  year  old, 
the  father  when  he  was  "three  years  old.  lie  was  reared  by 
his  'maternal  grandmother,  and  schooled  by  her  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Arkansas  till  he  was  advanced  far  enough  to 
attend  a high  school. 

During  his  early  life  in  the  common  schools  he  lived 
on  the  farm  and  learned  the  rich  lessons  of  nature  by  actual 
contact  with  nature.  lie  learned  to  commune  with  nature 
hi  her  “visible  form”  and  to  him  she  spoke  “her  various 
languages.”  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
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ami  pretty  soon  thereafter  lie  was  licensed  by  his  elmrc' 
to  “exercise  his  gift”  as  a young  minister.  At  the  sam 
time  lie  began  his  career  as  a public  school  teacher.  Hi 
ambition  was  as  a teacher  paralleled  with  his  ambition  fo 
the  ministry,  and  in  all  his  course  of  life  lie  strove  to  satisf: 
them  both. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1S7S,  Joseph 
Booker  left  the  farm  and  home  people  to  enter  Branch  Nor- 
mal College  at  l’ine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  There  a new  liori 
presented  itself  to  him.  There  he  got  a larger  view  of  educa- 
tion. For,  while  he  left  home,  as  he  told  his  people, 
“review  his  education,”  and  while  he  supposed  it  would 
take  him  “six  months  to  review,”  he  soon  found  that 
had  no  education  to  “review.”  llis  teacher,  Professor 
Joseph  C.  Cor’bin,  who  was  then  principal  of  the  Bran 
Normal  College,  soon  created  in  him  a thirst  for  deep  an 
intricate  learning.  lie  spent  three  years  under  this  teache 
and  in  this  school. 

In  the  fall  of  18S1  Joseph  A.  Booker  entered  Nashvill 
Institute  (now  Roger  Williams  University)  and  remain 
there  in  -and  out  for  five  school  years,  at  the  end  of  w*hic 
(May  26,  1SS6)  he  was  graduated  from  the  classical  course 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Since  then,  one  year  excepted,  he  has  been  presiden 
of  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College  and  editor  of  the  Baptis 
Vanguard.  As  to  how  well  lie  has  succeeded  in  both  thes 
enterprises  the  history  and  present  status  of  his  work  ca 
well  answer. 


Professor  T.  R.  Ish  was  born  in  Eastern  Tennessee* 
Blount  County,  in  1S59.  Parents  were  David  and  Mrs.  Beth- 
ena  Ish.  He  received  his  common  school  education  in  Louis* 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  completed  the  normal  course  at  the: 
Freedman’s  Institute,  Maryville,  Tennessee.  Then  he  began 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia,  remaining  there 
in  the  work  six  years,  when,  in  1S89,  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  State  Blind  School  for  Colored, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Hence,  he  came  immediately  to  the 
capital,  whereat  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  train- 
ing the  colored  State  blind,  were  formally  placed  upon  his 
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Gamblers.  The  professor  is  'his  own  successor  and  a member 
; hi>  Congregational  Church. 

In  1 SSG  the  subject  and  INI iss  Jcnoy  Johnson,  his  devoted 
^odaul,  were  united  in  holy  matrimony.  They  have  not. 
favored  with  any  offspring. 


T.  R.  ISH. 


The  subject  owns  a beautiful  dwelling  at  1 SOI  Summit 
avenue. 

The  gravity  of  the  professor’s  calling  seems  to  be  deeply 
at  heart ; and  his  excellent  discipline  and  splendid  govern- 
!1|,,nt  of  the  sch'ool  well  in  hand. 
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Professor  John  Arthur  Ilibbler  was  born  at  Com 
Mississippi,  January  1,  1SS0.  Sydney  IT.  and  Sirs.  Malind 
Kibbler  are  the  names  of  his  parents.  They  removed 
Brinkley,  Arkansas,  a number  of  years  ago.  lie  com  plot 
the  public  school  course  at  Brinkley  and  studied  at  t 
Brinkley  Academy  several  years.  Tn  18!)”)  he  entered  t 
Arkansas  Baptist  College  and  was  graduated  in  190"),  wi 
Bachelor  of  Arts  honors.  After  which  he.  was  elected  pri 
eipal  of  Biseoe  (Arkansas)  High  School;  thereupon,  in  co 
sidcralion  of  his  par  excellence,  he  was  regularly  appoint' 
deputy  examiner  of  teachers  for  Prairie  County,  which  poa 
tiou  he  held  for  two  years  with  much  credit. 

In  1904  he  and  Miss  Fannie  Bell,  of  Curtis,  Arkans 
were  made  one  in  marriage ; and  a girl  and  a boy  have  be 
born  to  them,  Fannie  Bell  and  John  A.  Mrs.  Kibbler  w 
the  professor’s  first  and  untiring  assistant  during  his  incu 
bency  at  the  academy.  Airs.  Kibbler  was  educated  in  t, 
main  at  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College. 

In  1900  the  subject  was  elected  a member  of  the  facul 
of  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College  and  secretary  of  the  ins 
tution;  and  he  has  been  unanimously  reelected  for  the  ne 
school  year  (1908).  Tie  lives  in  'his  own  inviting  and  co:” 
mod  ions  cottage,  with  telephone,  at  1313  West  Fifteen 
street. 


Professor  Alexander  Dumas  Delany,  A.  M.,  the  se 
enth  child  and  fourth  son  of  the  late  Major  Martin  R.  a 
Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Delany,  nee  Richards,  is  a native  0 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Ills  first  school  days  were  pass 
in  the  public  schools  of  Catham,  Ontario,  Canada.  Ilis  fat’h 
removed  to  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  order  to  give  his  children  t‘ 
advantages  of  an  education  at  Wilberforce  University. 

The  subject  has  a sister  and  three  brothers.  At  the  ag 
of  nineteen  lie  completed  the  classic  course  at  Wilberforc 
University,  Ohio.  Thenceforth,  he  has  been  engaged  i 
teaching.  The  repeal  of  the  “Black  Laws”  of  Ohio,  in  188 
was  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  Sunny  Dixie.  In  Septemb 
of  that  year  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Bethel  University- 
now  Shorter  College,  Argenta,  Arkansas.  He  resigned  th 
presidency,  however,  after  three  years’  incumbency,  when 
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id  1S97,  lie  was  elected  to  its  prineipalshi p.  This  position 
lie  filled  for  several  years,  honorably  to  himself  and  with 
general  satisfaction  to  the  management,  when  he  tendered  his 
riv«iu»ation  to  accept  work  in  the  public  schools  elsewhere.  In 
HM).')  the  same  institution  elected  him  to  the  chair  of  science. 
The  following:  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  lan- 
guages, and  in  1907  he  was  made  vice  president  of  the  college, 
ui  addition.  The  professor’s  gratitude,  fidelity  and  devotion 
:«*  his  parents,  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  pecuniarily  for 
their  children’s  education,  prompted  him  to  decide  to  remain 
'■'•libato  for  ten  years  after  his  graduation,  in  order  to  at  least 
partially  remunerate  them  for  their  saintly  endeavor. 

2!) 
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lie  joined  tlie  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Wilbe? 
force  College,  in  his  eleventh  year.  The  subject  is  a chartc 
member  of  the  Patriarchy  of  the  (f.  U.  0.  of  0.  F.,  Urbans 
Ohio;  a Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a charter  member  of  tlw 
Angorea  Consistory.  Scottish  Kite  Masons,  the  latter  liavinj 
been  organized  in  1905.  His  alma  mater,  in  1900,  conferred 
upon  'him  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Delany,  known  as  “Daddj 
Ben”  Richards,  is  s-aid  to  have  owned  the  first  brick  hopslj 
built  in  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  county  court  was  held  sever!) 
times  during  his  ownership.  Both  he  and  his  son  Charles! 
Mrs.  Delany ’s  father,  were  men  of  means.  Major  Delar 
was  a physician  by  profession,  and,  perhaps,  the  first  stu^ 
dent,  of  African  descent,  to  matriculate  at  Harvard  Univer-! 
sit.v.  where  he  took  a course  of  lectures.  lie  studied  first! 
under  Dr.  LeMoyne,  father  of  the  inventor  of  the  cremator} 
for  the  incineration  of  the  dead.  He  was  an  orator,  scientist^ 
and  literary  scholar,  having  acquired  considerable  knowledge! 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages.  Major! 
Delany ’s  boast  was,  that  not  a molecule  of  blood  of  any! 
kind  coursed  through  his  veins  excepting  African. 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Smith,  a sculptor  of  Naples,  Italy,  has,] 
completed  a statue  of  the  major  and  shipped  it  to  the  United? 
States  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  He  is  represented! 
in  uniform  with  his  hand  extended,  receiving  his  commission] 
as  major. 

Mrs.  Major  Delany  was  an  extensive  reader,  both  of; 
current  and  standard  literature.  At  her  death  she  had 
read  the  Bible  nearly  through  twice,  and  was  perusing  the j 
pages  of  the  “Prince  of  India,”  by  General  Lew  Wallace.] 
She  could  talk  fluently  on  the  most  that  she  had  read,  though 
she  had  read  it  in  her  early  life.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  his  cause — the  uplift  of  the  race. 

Several  years  prior  to  his  death  (1885),  he  spent  nine 
months  in  Western  Africa,  and  a like  number  on  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  which  met  in  London.  lie  was  lieu- 
tenant colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Scott,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; in  I87G  he  was  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  on 
the  ticket  with  the  late  Judge  Green,  who  was  candidate 
for  governor,  when  two  years  afterward  a recounting  of 
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j.  ]i;i lints  slinwctl  that  the  Green  ticket  was  carried  by  a 
,,.i;i)!-ity  of  over  ten  thousand.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
jionai'sl  measures  practiced  by  the  officials  of  the  election 
v'anis,  lie  would  have  been  governor,  for  Judge  Green  died 
|\  monllis  thereafter. 

I’ro lessor  Delany  considers  “Woman’s  Lament,”  j>ub- 
jvlu-d  in  the  “A.  M.  F.  Quarterly  Review.”  for  October, 
‘iii.'i.  his  masterpiece.  The  following  lines  speak  for  them- 

c!\  es  : 


CARMEN  ANNORUM  QUINCjUAGINTA. 

“The  moon  of  life  has  gone, 

The  evening  shades  appear.” 

At  the  confluence  of  waters, 

Where  the  blushing  Alleglmucy, 
proving  onward  from  the  highlands, 
Meets  the  blithe  Monongahela, 

And  in  friendship,  there  uniting, 
Forms  the  picturesque  Ohio, 

(Whence  it  floweth  briskly  westward 
To  the  “Father  of  the  Waters,” 

King  of  streams,  the  Mississippi) 

On  an  angle,  at  the  junction, 

Where  old  Fort  DuQuesne  of  hist’ry 
Stood — but  now  the  “Iron  City” — 
There  quite  early  in  the  forties, 

On  the  Ides  of  March,  they  tell  us, 

(Tn  the  presence  of  her  cousins 
And  an  aunt — her  father’s  sister — 
With  the  minister  who  joined  them, 
For  the  parents  were  opposed 
To  the  union  of  the  couple) 

Catherine  was  wed  by  Martin — 

She,  by  birth,  a Pennsylvanian, 

He,  a native  of  Virginia. 

1 for  paternal  grandsires,  Negro, 

Porn  on  eastern  shores  of  Jersey, 
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Hit  maternal  were  Caucasia m, 

From  Great  Britain’s  old  dominions. 

1 1 is  descent  was  from  the  loins  of 
Ethiopian  kings  and  chieftains; 

On  'his  mother’s  side  Mandingo, 

On  his  father’s  it  was  Golah. 

Oft  he  boasted  of  his  lineage 
From  a race  not  mixed  with  any 
Save  the  blood  from  Afric’s  borders. 
Nineteen  was  his  age,  and  rustic 
lie,  when  in  his  early  manhood 
Coming,  from  a little  village 
Far  beyond  the  Alleghanics, 

Westward  to  the  “Smoky  City,’’ 
There  to  seek  a better  living 
Than  afforded  in  the  Eastland. 

There  he  met  the  tiny  maiden, 

Who  in  age  was  summers  nine,  then, 
That  in  after  life  joined  fortune 
With  this  youth  from  old  Virginia 
On  the  Ides  of  March  thus  mentioned. 
Given  thus  to  bless  their  union 
Were  eleven  children  born  them. 

Four  of  these  in  early  childhood. 
While  their  cot  was  still  the  cradle, 
One  a son,  the  others  daughters. 

Were  transported  to  that  region, 
Land  elysian,  bright,  eternal, 

Never  they  to  sin  or  sorrow. 

Of  the  seven  these  surviving 

Six  were  sons,  the  youngest,  daughter. 

One  of  these  in  early  manhood, 

( ’07  in  bleak  December, 

Near  the  turbulent  Atlantic, 

In  the  treacherous  Savannah) 
Consummated  his  probation. 
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At  the  ray  less  hour  of  midnight 
Down  into  the  cruel  vortex 
Sank  lie  from  the  eyes  of  mortals; 

There  a fortnight  ere  we  found  him. 

Oft  we’ve  prayed  that  “ ’tween  the  stirrup 
And  the  ground”  may  Cod  have  saved  him! 

Rest  he  from  the  boist’rous  surges 
And  the  angry  sea’s  harsh  roaring; 

Cease  his  spirit  from  all  sinning; 

And  on  day  of  Christ’s  returning 
May  lie  rise  with  the  victorious. 

lie  who  early  in  the  forties 

Wed  the  maiden — now  our  mother — 

After  myriads  of  conflicts, 

After  years  of  weary  labor 

For  his  people  here  and  elsewhere, 

E’en  across  the  foaming  billows 
In  the  land  that’s  dealt  in  darkness 
For  a hundred  generations, 

(Put  that  has  been  given  the  promise 
“Thou  shalt  to  Jehovah  Jirali 
Stretch  thy  hands;  and  kings  and  princes 
From  thy  bounds  shall  come  triumphing”) 
There  for  knowledge  that  would  better 
The  condition  of  his  people, 

Searched  he,  found  he,  and  dispensed  he. 

In  his  country’s  deadly' struggle 
For  Ihc  Union  fast  dissolving, 
lie  engaged  that  light  and  freedom — 

Pleased  boons  of  highest  Heaven — 

Might  be  granted  to  his  kinsmen. 

All  along  life’s  stormy  pathway, 

Clad  in  armor  for  fierce  conflict, 

Stood  he  well  the  fiery  contest. 
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Fifty  years,  of  I hose  eight  lacking, 

Since  the  day  he  wed  our  mother, 

’85  in  January. 

All  the  laud  aglow  with  mantle, 

Ermine  of  unsullied  whiteness, 

Typical  of  him  who  lingered 
By  the  banks  of  chilly  Jordan, 

On  a moon  Jit  winter  ev’ning, 

(At.  “Tawawa”  in  Ohio, 

Cherished  spot,  our  home  from  childhood) 
Father,  past  his  twelve  and  three-score 
Bade  adieu  to  friends  and  kindred. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure, 

These  the  last  words  that  he  uttered  : 
“That  is  beautiful,  yes,  lovely,” 

To  our  mother,  when  she  asked  him, 
After  smoothing  down  his  pillow, 

Ere  lie  rested,  and  arranged  him 
For  his  final  earthly  slumber 
In  his  mundane  habitation, 

(She  not  knowing  that  this  was  so) 

“What  more,  Martin,  may  I render 
Now,  for  your  repose  and  comfort?” 
Long  before  the  dazzling  sunbeams, 

On  the  brilliant  morn  that  followed, 

Cast  their  rays  into  the  chamber, 

There  the  “white  horse  and  his  rider” 
Entered,  bore  the  father,  husband, 
Christian,  to  the  best  hereafter, 

To  the  happy  land  of  Bulah. 

Now  the  Ides  of  March  returning, 

’93,  and  half  a cent’ry, 

Golden  wedding  day  the  custom, 

She  who  pledged  her  troth  to  father 
Is  her  ten  and  three-score  carrying, 

Plods  her  way  toward  the  sunset. 

Golden  gate  of  lovely  Eden, 

Harbor  of  the  Holy  City. 
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Clod  of  love,  and  strength,  and  wisdom, 
la  tliy  judgment  grant  that  four-score 
Yet,  and  ton  to  'her  be  {liven, 

Yea,  ami  more,  if  she  can  bear  them; 

If  by  cause  of  growing  vigor 
They  be  not  surcharged  wiJh  labor. 

And  may  we,  her  sons  'and  daughters, 

Smooth  her  pathway  to  the  valley 
Of  t'lie  conqueror’s  dark  “shadow.” 

Then,  when  all  our  days  are  numbered, 

May  we,  rein  in  hand  and  mounted, 

Cross  the  bridge  that’s  built  of  jasper. 

Pierce  the  “hunting  grounds”  supernal. 

Join  again  the  sainted  number, 

From  one  family  immortal. 

And  unite  with  them  that  John  saw, 

In  the  land  of  the  “Great  Spirit," 

In  the  beautiful  “Ponemah.” 

A.  D.  Delany. 

Arlington,  Ga. 

Composed  in  March,  1893,  commemorative  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  my  parents. 


Professor  Robert  A.  Hayes,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  was  born 
at  Navasota,  Grimes  County,  Texas,  May  13,  1876.  In  1882 
lie  entered  the  public,  schools  at  C'hetopa,  Kansas,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  high  school  with  honor  in  1900.  The  same 
year  he  removed  to  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  making  him  the  first 
of  the  race  to  enroll  as  a student  in  the  high  school  in  that 
territory.  In  the  winter  of  1897  he  matriculated  at  Baker 
I 'Diversity,  Baldwin,  Kansas,  and  was  graduated  in  1903, 
receiving  two  degrees  (Ph.  B.  and  A.  M.). 

Professor  ITayes  was  the  only  Negro  in  a class  of  thirty- 
three,  and  the  first  to  finish  the  college  course  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  the  first,  white  or  black,  to  obtain  a Bachelor 
and  a Master  degree  from  the  university  at  the  same  time. 
While  in  college  he  had- the  high  distinction  of  being  prize 
orator  and  debater. 
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Professor  Ilayes  has  charge  of  the  natural  science  depart 
nient  at  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Arkansa 
where  he  has  been  since  he  was  graduated.  He  is  a membc 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  owns  a home.  In  early  life 
was  a hotel  boy.  During  his  attendance  at  Baker  Universit 
lie  worked  for  Dr.  C.  S.  Poormenter. 

Professor  Ilayes  had  much  faith  in  his  mother’s  prayer 
lie  believes  they  were  answered  in  his  interest.  lie  is 
the  happy  recipient  of  single  blessedness.  In  future  his  coi 
mendable  purpose  is  to  broaden  along  the  lines  of  his  preset 
occupation. 


THE  CROSS  (4-)  DESIGNATES  MRS.  FANNIE  ROWELL. 


CHAPTER  Til. 


LAUNDERING. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Rowell  is  a native  of  Georgia.  She  was  born 
nt  Home,  Calhoun  County,  1S58.  Mr.  Jack  and  Frances 
I jowi'll  were  her  father’s  and  mother’s  names.  Her  father 
bought  her  mother  a goodly  number  of  years  previous  to 
tho  great  war  between  the  North  and  South.  Immediately 
after  the  civil  struggle,  she  was  taken  to  Swan  Lake,  Ar- 
kansas, by  an  immigration  movement,  thence  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  by  her  foster  mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  Shelato  (Tier 
natural  mother  died  when  she  was  an  infant),  where  they 
lived  for  several  years,  and  then  they  removed  to  Brinkley, 
Arkansas;  and  there  she  met  a Mr.  Charley  Rowell,  to  whom 
she  was  shortly  married.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowell  came  to 
Little  Rock  soon  after  their  marriage,  where  they  have 
made  their  home  since.  The  husband  passed  away  August 
1!).  1004.  Mrs.  Rowell  is  not  educated,  but,  within  a sphere, 
she  is  'a  clever  business  woman.  Seeing  so  many  idle  girls, 
she  opened  a hand  laundry  at  1023  High  street,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  give  employment  to  some  of  them.  This 
lady  started  without  a cent,  and  since  which  time,  she  has 
paid  off  a debt  of  $520.00  and  is  now  doing  business  on 
••ash  basis.  She  employs  six  or  eight  regularly.  Mrs.  Rowell 
is  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

in  1871  Mr.  John  Tillar’s  infant  days  began  at  Monti- 
collo,  Drew  County,  Arkansas.  When  a boy  he  showed 
bright  signs  of  an  embryo  carpenter.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
v e;irs  he  made  a martin  box  with  his  pocket-knife  and  other 
lools,  which  took  the  first  premium  at  the  carpenter’s  depart- 
ment at  the  •county  fair;  for  which  he  received  415.00. 

lie  never  knew  his  father,  for  he  died  while  little  Johnny 
was  in  his  infancy.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
ran  away  from  his  birthplace  and  came  to  Little  Rock,  that 
lie  might  have  a better  opportunity  to  learn  .more  of  car- 
pentry. 

Mr.  Tillar’s  school  advantages  were  very  poor,  yet,  by 
securing  private  instruction  from  time  to  time,  he  has  gained 
a sufficient  knowledge  of  books  to  manage  his  large  business. 
1 1 is  trade  was  completed  under  W.  D.  IToltzman,  white, 
one  of  the  best  known  contractors  and  builders  in  the  twin 
cities.  After  finishing  his  trade  he  tqok  small  jobs  at  first, 
until  now,  he  stands  with  the  foremost  of  the  local  craft. 


M.  E.  Jeffries  was  born  at  Tulip,  Arkansas,  in  185(1;  par- 
ents, Mr.  Alston  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Jeffries.  Mr.  Jeffries 
removed  to  Little  Rock  in  1SG8.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  public  schools  of  the  capital,  where  he  also 
concluded  the  grammar  grade.  He  followed  ordinary  labor 
for  several  years,  taught  school  two  years,  and  did  lathing 
not  a few  years,  lie  served  one  term  in  the  city  council, 
and  was  a letter  carrier  for  three  and  a half  veal's,  during 
President  Harrison ’s  administration.  In  1880  he  was  a census 
taker  for  Little  Rock,  since  which  time,  1886,  he  has  been 
a plastering  contractor. 
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In  1878  ho  was  wedded  to  Miss  ]\1  aria  Jackson.  They! 
have  been  blessed  with  three  children.  Mr.  Jeffries’  member! 
ship  is  in  the  M.  E.  Church.  lie  owns  a splendid  residences 


M.  E.  JEFFRIES. 


17]  2 Chester  street,  where  he  lives.  He  is  a Royal  Arch; 
Mason  and  a Most  Venerable  Patriarch  of  the  G.  U.  0.  ofr 
0.  P. 


Mr.  Charles  Oliver  was  born  in  Hamlin  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  184fi.  His  father  and  mother  were  Mack  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  Phurbie.  The  mother  was  a Cherokee  Indian. 
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He  was  enlisted  in  t'he  army  of  the  Union  in  1806  and 
srrvetl  three  years.  After  having  upheld  his  country’s  flag 
on  flic  field  of  battle,  he  returned  to  his  former  trade,  brick 
laying,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  lie  removed  from  Fort 
Smith  in  1885  to  Little  Rock,  and  began  to  -work  at  his 
trade  again,  lie  still  follows  it. 

In  1 5103  he  and  Miss  Carrie  15.  Cooper  were  joined  “in 
holy  wedlock  ibonds.”  One  offspring,  Charley  Ardrnm,  is 
the  result  of  the  happy  union.  Unfortunately,  ari  oppor- 
tunity in  his  youth  to  become  lettered  never  came  to  him. 
Mr.  Oliver  has  two  town  lots,  partly  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger.  Residence  1105  West  Thirty-second  street.  Mr. 
Oliver  is  a man  of  high  race  pride  and  believes  in  going 
forward. 


Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  is  the  native  home  of  Rev.  George 
\V.  Turner,  where  he  was  born  August  G,  1871.  He  is  a 
sou  of  Scipio  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Turner,  now  Mrs.  Howard. 
1 1 is  knowledge  of  the  letter  and  number  was  given  him  by 
the  public  schools  of  Greer  County  and  Hensley,  Arkansas. 
He  was  a tiller  of  the  soil  for  a short  time  and  a freight 
train  brakeman  for  ten  years. 

The  subject  is  an  ordained  elder  in  the  Church  of  the 
Living  God.-  At  this  writing,  however,  he  is  a sub-contractor 
to  do  the  city  (Argenta)  garbage  work.  He  owns  a good 
cottage  at  1311  East  Third  street,  Argenta.  Approximately 
fourteen  years  ago  he  wedded  Miss  Gallie  Cheese.  The 
union  has  been  blessed  with  four  offspring,  William  D., 
Oscar  Vernon,  Cammuls  T.,  and  Roscoe  Nathaniel  (deceased). 

Mr.  Turner  is  a man  of  keen  race  pride  and  quick 
decision. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  June  15, 
1S54.  II is  parents  were  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Smith,  lie 
first  received  an  elementary  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  birth  State;  afterwards  he  studied  four  years  at  Benedict 
Institute,  Columbus,  South  Carolina. 

Air.  Smith  was  originally  a farmer,  but  is  now  a pros- 
perous contractor  of  plastering.  He  has  followed  plastering 
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tor  years.  The  year  1881  lie  removed  to  Little  Rock,  which 
lias  been  his  home  ever  since. 

In  1887  he  was  wedded  to  INI iss  Bettie  Wynn,  of  New-J 
burn.  Tennessee.  lie  communes  at  the  First  Baptist  Church.'* 


They  own  their  commodious  and  beautifully  located 
home  at  1822  Wright  avenue. 

Mr.  Smith  is  intensely  interested  in  regard  to  the  future 
welfare  of  'his  race,  yet  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  future 
welfare  of  the  other  race.  However,  his  views  upon  the  race 
question  are  fair,  practical,  intelligent  and  forceful. 
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.Mr.  J.  A.  Gill  was  born  in  Okoloim.  Mississippi. 
June  10.  180").  Anthony  Gill  was  his  father’s  name. 
N i i > p i . June  30,  1805.  Anthony  Gill  was  his  father’s  name. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Leah  Gill,  was  married  to  a Mr.  Ligon  after 


J.  A.  GILL. 

the  death  of  his  father.  Mr..  Gill’s  school  training  was 
acquired  by  hard  study  in  the  rural  districts  of  Chickasaw 
County,  Mississippi.  Before  his  'marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Brandon,  in  1S85,  he  was  a plain  farm  hand,  without  any- 
thing, comparatively. 
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;Since  tiit'ir  happy  union  they  have  been  favored  \vi 
seven  eliildren.  four  boys  and  three  girls,.  ..The  oldest,  a 'boy 
is  now  in  the  eitv  of  the  dead.  They  follow  by  order  o 
birth  and  name:  Miss  Alice,  John  A.,  Jr.,  Joseph,  Chalmers 
Lncile  and  Cecil,  the  twins,  and  John  Evelyn,  the  baby  girl 
'Hie  subject  is  a timber  contractor.  Ships  out  live  and  si 
car  loads  daily.  Mr.  C ill’s  family  lives  at  No.  Pulaski’ 

street,  in  their  own  splendid,  commodious  and  handsomely 
furnished  live-room  brick  building.  lie  is  also  the  ownc 
of  four  additional  lots  in  a desirable  portion  of  the  city 
He  has  a hundred-atid-sixty-ncre  farm,  fifteen  miles  fro~ 
town,  eighty  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  an' 
stocked  with  twenty-four  head  of  mules  and  horses,  fifty 
head  of  hogs,  twenty-five  head  of  cows,  over  two  hundroc 
chickens,  twenty-five  or  thirty  turkeys,  and  a fine  flock  o' 
goats.  Furthermore,  plans  are  progressing  finely  towards 
the  early  beginning  of  an  elaborate  stock  farm. 


CHAPTER  V. 


RESTAURATEURS. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Patterson,  the  popular  and  finished  restaura- 
teur, at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Caines  streets,  was  born 
in  Dig  County,  Georgia,  June  10,  1850.  Samuel  and  Mrs. 
Maria  Patterson  were  the  names  of  his  parents.  The  subject 
has  never  attended  school  a day.  He  gathered  bits  of  knowl- 
edge hither  and  thither  to  make  up  what  he  knows  of  letters 
and  numbers.  Professionally  speaking,  Mr.  Patterson  is  a 
cook  of  wide  experience  and  long  standing.  He  began; 
the  study  of  the  culinary  art  at  the  age  of  eleven,  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  at  the  Drown  Hotel,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  chef.  In  J88G  he  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Mitchell  were 
made  one  in  the  holy  'bonds  of  matrimony. 
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By  Christian  belief,  Mr.  Patterson  is  a Missionary  Bap- 
isl.  1 1 is  membership  is  at  the  First  Church,  lie  owns  a 
p.vcly  live-room  cottage,  ‘JOG  Chester  street.  Among  Mr. 
Patterson’s  large  number  of  boarders  are:  grocers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  teachers,  contractors,  preachers,  and  the  best  man- 
ual laboring  classes.  Short  orders  at  all  hours  during  the 
dav. 


F.  A.  l’ATTKKSON. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TTIK  LKAKNKD  1'KOFESSIONS,  OR  THEOLOGY,  LAW,  AND  MEDICINE. 


M.  W.  BLACKWELL. 

Mitchell  II.  Blackwell,  M.  D.,  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Bartlett,  in  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  in  1860.  Horace  S. 
and  Mrs.  Jemima  Blackwell  were  his  father’s  and  mother’s 
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names.  During  the  civil  war,  when  the  blacks  were  being- 
admitted  as  .soldiers,  his  father  ran  away  from  his  owners 
and  went  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  lie  enlisted  in  the 
l nion  Army,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  behind  him. 
Put  a short  time  had  passed  before  the  wife  also  ran  away 
and  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  lines  of  the  Yankee  sol- 
diers, where  she  was  cared  for  in  their  usual  way  of  pro- 
viding for  slave  refugees.  Some  time,  however,  had  elapsed 
before  schools  were  begun  there  for  the  blacks.  When  such  an 
opportunity  came,  his  education  began;  lie  attended  school 
m Memphis  at  Lincoln  Chapel  for  a short  time,  under  the 
instruction  of  a Dr.  Leslie.  Later,  his  father  removed  over- 
land to  Arkansas,  concluding  that  he  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  rearing  his  children  in  the  country  than  in  town, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  do  better  pecuniarily.  With  him 
he  brought  his  wife,  a horse  and  wagon,  two  boys,  an  equal 
number  of  dogs,  a pig  and  g cross-cut  saw. 

They  traveled  through  the  -wilds  of  the  St.  Francis  River 
bottoms,  often  being  dreadfully  frightened  by  the  wild  ani- 
mals that  infested  those  regions.  After  several  days’  travel, 
they  located  in  St.  Francis  County,  west  of  Madison,  the 
seat  of  said  county,  near  a stream  known  as  Crow  Creek, 
whose  waters  this  little  boy  was  ofttimes  forced  to  wade 
barefooted  with  a bucket  of  peas  on  his  head  and  a basket 
of  greens,  radishes  and  onions  on  his  arms  for  the  market. 
After  returning  from  market  he  would  hasten  to  the  little 
country  school  nearby,  to  avoid  tardiness.  The  term  of 
this  school  was  only  two  or  three  months.  At  noon,  each 
day,  lie  would  go  home  and  could  be  seen  hurrying  to  the 
well  on  an  adjoining  farm,  which  was  one-half  mile  away, 
to  get  cool  water  for  his  mother  and  the  little  ones  at  home. 

IT  is  evening  work  was  to  cut  away  the  shrubs  with  his 
ax.  Never  was  he  seen  shirking,  but  was.  always  very  dili- 
gent and  faithful.  When  “planting  time”  came,  no  horse 
or  mule,  not  even  an  ox,  was  used,  but  this  little  fellow, 
with  a will  power  that  forces  steel  to  crumble,  set  bravely 
to  work  with  his  hoe,  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  then 
taking  from  his  pockets  two  grains  of  corn  (for  it  was 
very  scarce), dropping  them  into  the  holes  and  covering  them. 
In  this  way  the  full  crop  was  planted.  Cotton  also  was  planted 
in  the  same  way,  worked  and  laid  by,  all  with  the  hoc. 
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During  this  time,  he  never  forgot  his  books.  At  every  spare 
moment  he  would  be  studying,  trying  to  brighten  himself 
intellectually,  and,  as  he  always  said,  to  make  for  himself 
a "degree,”  many  a time  with  no  other  light  than  that  made 
by  burning  cypress  boards. 

From  youth  to  manhood  he  was  very  fond  of  his  par- 
ents, and  was  always  near  them,  anxious  and  ready  to  render 
them  any  assistance  within  his  power.  In  1880  he  became 
a Christian. 

lie  entered  LeMoyne  Institute  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
without  a cent;  hence,  he  was  forced  to  work  mornings  and 
evenings  to  pay  his  tuition  and  board;  and,  after  spending 
a considerable  time  at  that  institution,  he  was  graduated  in 
1SS9.  Hy  working  during  the  summer  vacation  and  saving 
his  earnings,  the  next  year  he  was  able  to  matriculate  at 
Mcharry  Medical  College,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  At  the 
end  of  each  term  he  would  work  and  plan  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  his  expenses  the  ensuing  term.  By  so  doing  he 
was  graduated  from  the  above  named  institution  at  the  end 
of  three  years  with  the  title  he  now  bears.  His  motto  is, 
‘‘Onward  and  Upward.” 

In  188!)  his  father  departed  this  life,  and  four  years 
later  his  mother  passed  into  the  spirit  world,  leaving  in  his 
care  the  three  younger  children.  At  that  time  he  had  just 
begun  practicing  medicine  in  Memphis  and  was  succeeding 
fairly  well,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  home  place, 
Forrest  City,  Arkansas.  lie  remained  there  nearly  ten  years 
and  was  very  successful.  In  1!)02  he  was  urged  upon  by 
friends  to  remove  to  Argenta,  to  take  the  practice  of  a friend 
and  classmate  who  had  lately  ended  life’s  career,  which  he 
did,  sacrificing  much.  Dr.  M.  II.  Blackwell  now  stands  forth 
as  a brilliant  light  in  the  medical  profession,  lie  has  the 
credit  of  being  a high  Mason,  Knight  of  Pythias,  G.  U.  0. 
of  0.  F.,  president  of  the  Pulaski  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Tie  also  enjoys  the  ownership  of  a home  in  West 
Tennessee,  a farm  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  also  a valuable 
place  in  Argenta.  upon  which  he  has  a very  nice  two-story 
building  and  an  office  fitted  up  as  nicely  ns  one  could  reason- 
ably wish.  Dr.  Blackwell  is  unostentatious  and  single. 
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Rev.  Andrew  Henry  Hill,  B.  I).,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Brentwood,  Tennessee,  June  7,  1870.  His  father  removed 
to  Arkansas  in  1872  and  settled  in  Arkansas  County,  a 
settlement  commonly  known  as  the  “Morgan  Settlement.’’ 
Rev.  Hill  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Alexander  and  Airs,  lively n 
Hill.  Dr.  Hill  is  president  of  Shorter  College.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  com- 
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munity,  entered  the  Branch  Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  in  1892,  finishing  the  course  in  1896,  and  matricu- 
lated at  Wilberforee  University  in  189S,  being  graduated  in 
1901.  He  was  converted  in  his  twelfth  year  and  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  his  seventeenth. 


R.  L.  S.  Tweed,  M.  D.,  an  ex-corporal  of  the  famous 
•Seventh  Immune  Regiment,  was  born  at  Asheville,  North  Car- 
olina, February  3,  1865.  When  a small  child  his  father  carried 
him  to  Greenville,  Tennessee,  where  the  Fortieth  Tennessee 
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Regiment,  of  the  Union  Army,  of  which  lie  was  a member, 
1ml  mobilized.  At  this  rendezvous  the  subject  received  his 
name,  “Robert  Lee”  “Sherman”  Tweed,  by  and  for  the 
two  distinguished  but  opposing  generals,  who  bore  the 
respective  names.  After  his  father  was  mustered  out  at  the 
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close  of  the  rebellion,  at  Stevenson,  Alabama,  with  an  honor- 
able discharge,  he  removed  to  Anderson,  Tennessee,  where 
he  'lived  for  a number  of  years.  . At  the  end  of  this  period 
his  father  removed  to  Larkensville,  Alabama,  where  young 
Robert  got  his  first  experience  on  the  farm.  The  farm,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  a pecuniary  success;  therefore,  his  father 
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and  'he,  for  several  years  succeeding,  took  to  shoemaking. 
Becoming  tired  of  sedentary  work,  he  got  permission  of  his 
father  to  migrate  lo  Arkansas,  that  lie  might  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Thereupon,  he  left 
home  March  2.  1S80,  for  Memphis  Tennessee.  On  leaving 
Memphis,  lie  hoarded  a steamboat,  taking  deck  passage,  for 
Oseeolo,  Arkansas,  where  she  landed  as  usual.  Here,  he 
found  ready  work  on  the  farm,  at  one  dollar  a day,  which 
he  followed  till  the  crops  were  laid  by.  From  Osceola  lie 
concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  go  towards  Helena, 
Arkansas,  the  point  of  destination  decided  upon  when  lie 
obtained  his  father’s  consent  and  advice  to  go  West.  In 
lieu  of  going  to  Helena,  he  went  by  way  of  steamboat  to 
Cairo,  Illinois,  thence  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  trip  to 
those  cities  he  highly  appreciated,  for  it  was  gratis.  After 
remaining  in  said  cities  one  week,  respectively,  he  took  a 
steamboat  for  Helena.  Arriving  at  that  place  he  stopped 
at  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Caver’s.  At  this  home  lie  was  taken 
seriously  sick  with  malaria,  causing  him  to  be  confined  to 
his  bed  for  several  weeks.  Ur.  J.  0.  W.  Marquess,  who 
treated  him,  was  the  first  Negro  physician  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  Soon  after  his  recovery  he  went  to  farming  and  had 
splendid  success  for  three  years.  During  these  three  years 
on  the  farm  he  imbibed  a keen  desire  for  reading,  and  read 
constantly  some  of  the  best  books  and  newspapers  available 
lo  him,  which  seem  to  have  stimulated  him  somewhat  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  At  this 
point  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  teaching  school,  for  the  lack 
of  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  books. 

Having  closed  a prosperous  three  years’  career  as 
farmer,  he  became  a common  laborer  in  the  bridge  and 
building  department  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Railroad.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Cotton  Belt  employ  for  three  years,  working 
every  day  during  that  time,  with  few  exceptions.  In  the 
meantime,,  he  was  defraying  his  sisters’,  Mamie’s  and  Mat- 
tie’s, expenses  at  Philander  Smith  College.  In  1SS8  he 
matriculated  at  said  college  himself,  where  he  studied  for  a 
number  of  years,  being  graduated  from  that  institution  in  the 
class  of  IS95.  The  next  year  he  entered  Meharrv  Medical 
College,  Nashville,.  Tennessee,  but,  being  short  of  money, 
lie,  perforce,  taught  school  until  1898,  when  lie  enlisted  as  a 
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corporal  in  the  Seventh  .Immune  Regiment,  in  which  lie  did 
service  during-  the  Spanish-American  War.  Having  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  February,  1899,  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  he  returned  to  his  adopted  State  and  reen- 
gaged in  the  laudable  vocation  of  school-teaching,  and  did 
good  work  in  such  capacity  for  two  years.  In  the  fall  of 
1900  he  reentered  Meharry  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
the  class  of  190:1,  consisting  of  forty-one  members.  The  doctor, 
on  leaving  college,  returned  to  Galloway,  Arkansas,  where 
he  had  taught  school  for  a goodly  number  of  years,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  past  four  years  that  the  doctor  has  been  in  the 
profession  he  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both 
black  and  white,  at  his  home,  as  a worthy  and  highly  com- 
petent practitioner.  He  is  well  known  through  his 'State 
as  a Christian  gentleman  and  race  man.  February  4,  1907, 
he  and  Hiss  Susie  E.  Lea,  an  accomplished  and  cultured 
young  lady  of  Fordyce,  Arkansas,  were  united  in  holy  matri- 
mony. 

At  this  writing,  April  IS,  the  happy  couple  are  spending 
their  honeymoon,  while  the  doctor  is  enjoying  a lucrative 
practice. 


Rev.  Dr.  Willie  E.  Stewart’s  nativity  and  date  of  birth 
are  Olive  Branch,  DeSoto  County,  Mississippi,  August  4, 
.1862.  Mr.  Charles  and  Mrs.  Frances  Stewart  were  his  par- 
ents, each  of  whom  has  passed  into  another  world.  His  y 
father,  who  was  a.  merchant-farmer,  had  accumulated  con- 
siderable real  estate  and  personal  pi*operty  at  his  death.  The 
mother  passed  away  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  June  17, 
1905.  The  six  children  born  to  his  parents,  four  girls  and 
two  boys,  are  all  alive,  healthy  and  prosperous.  When  Rev. 
Stewart  was  simply  “little  Willie,”  his  father,  mother  and 
others  who  knew  him  best,  regarded  him  as  being  upright  g 
and  truthful,  as  the  boy  who  never  told  a lie.  When  he 
was  six  years  old  he  could  read  the  Bible. 

The  teachers  who  taught  in  his  district  usually  boarded 
at  Mrs.  Frances  Stewart’s  home, .which,  of  course,  gave  little 
Willie  a decided  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  scholars; 
for  the  teachers  helped  him  in  his  studies.  After  completing 
in  the  district  schools  he  attended  the  Teachers’  Institute  at 
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Senatobia,  Mississippi,  for  several  years  and  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  county  in  the  meantime.  Thus  he 
became  a first  grade  teacher.  In  his  fifteenth  summer  he 
professed  Christ,  in  his  twentieth  he  joined  the  North  Missis- 
sippi Conference  over  which  Bishop  J.  A.  Beebe  presided 
and  in  whose  diocese  he  did  pastoral  work  for  four  years. 


WILLIE  E.  STEWART. 


Prom  this  Right  Reverend’s  see  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Conference.  On  Dr.  Stewart’s 
personal  request  he  was  transferred  to  the  latter  conference, 
that  he  might  attend  the  Theological  School  at  Emporia, 
Kansas,  where  that  conference  gave  him  a charge.  He 
studied  at  this  institution  from  1S92  until  1S9S,  when  he 
was  graduated,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
The  subject  shepherded  five  years  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
and  increased  the  membership  by  five  hundred  additions  ana 
paid  the  church  out  of  debt.  lie  also  served  the.  convention 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  twelve  months  in  the  cleric  itineracy. 
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And  ho  \v;is  elected  teacher  in  the  St.  Joseph  public  schools, 
but,  owing  to  the  bishop’s  call  to  Cherokee,  Kansas,  he 
declined  to  accept.  At  this  point  Rev.  Stewart  labored 
three  years  and  built  a handsome  church  edifice,  costing 
$3,000.00.  which  the  trustees  named  for  him,  “‘Stewart’s 
Temple.”  Thence  to  Bullock’s  Chapel,  C.  M.  E.  Church, 
Intlle  Kook,  1 ?)(>r».  where,  during  the  first  eleven  months 
alter  his  arrival,  forty  new  members  have  been  added,  and 
$1,100.00  raised. 


Dr.  James  Myer  Connor,  D.  D..  Ph.  D.,  is  a son  of 
Mississippi,  and  was  born  in  Winston  County,  March  9, 
1861.  Ilis  father,  William  Connor,  was  a free  man;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Maria  Connor,  a slave.  His  elementary  educa- 
tion was  concluded  at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  his  high 
school  course  at  Billips  School,  Franconia,  Alabama.  In 
1881  he  took  a theological  course  in  the  National  University 
of  Chicago  and  in  1895  a special  course  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  languages.  In  18S5  lie  was  graduated  from 
Shorter  College  in  theology.  Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  the  doctor,  and 
Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Texas,  Ph.  D.  He  was  manager 
tor  Arkansas  of  the  Negro  Department  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  1S93. 


On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1865,  Nelson  II.  Nichols, 
Esq.,  was  born  at  Arkansas  Post,  Arkansas  County,  Arkansas. 
Ilis  father,  Nelson,  died  soon  after  his  son  was  two  years 
old,  leaving  his  mother  with  two  children,  Leonora  and  Nel- 
son. After  the  emancipation,  his  mother  with  her  little 
ones  started  for  Little  Rock,  working  at  different  points 
en  route,  until  she  arrived  in  the  city,  1870.  Lawyer  Nichols 
began  the  elementary  work  of  an  education  in  1872  at  the 
“Sons  of  Ham’s  Hall,”  this  burg;  after  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  “Dear  Old  Union”  school,  where  he  finished 
' the  common  school  course.  Quitting  school  in  1879,  he  labored 
at  brick  yards,  oil  and  shingle  mills  at  different  times.  In 
1SSG  he  obtained  a position  in  the  office  of  J.  Pennoyer  Jones, 
who  was  then  clerk  and  cx  officio  recorder  of  Desha  County, 
where  the  subject  heard  for  the  first  time  an  argument  of 
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,i  case  before  a jury,  which  filled  him  with  inspiration  of 
and  admiration  for  the  profession  of  law.  Tims  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  employer  to  study  the  law,  as  necessity 
to  the  faithful  and  more  intelligent  performance  of  his 


office  duties.  Ere  long  the  Hon.  J.  Pennoycr  Jones  was 
elected  judge. of  Desha  County,  which  position  he  held  till 
bis  summons  to  the  “fair  bourne.” 

Moreover,  during  Judge  Pennoyer’s  incumbency,  he 
urged  Mr.  Nichols  to  continue  his  legal  studies.  Although 
deploring  the  demise  of  ‘the  Judge,  and  being  temporarily 
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in  the  service  ol'  the  United  States,  as  mail  agent,  he  kept 
up  Ji is  law  course  until  the  24th  day  of  December,  18!)3,  when 
lie  was  finally  admitted  to  the  Pulaski  County  Circuit  Court; 
and  to  the  active  practice  of  the  legal  profession  at  Little 
Rock,  the  same  year.  Furthermore  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Federal  Court  of  the  same  State  April  18,  181)3.  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  October  21,  1899.  Mr.  Nichols  was  superin-  . 
tendent  of  Bethel  A.  AI.  E.  Sunday  School  for  a goodly  num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  now  president  of  the  colored  Sunday 
School  Union  of  the  city. 

Attorney  Nichols  owns  a home  at  G04  West  Eighth 
street.  Office,  404  Center  street. 


In  the  winter  of  1SG0,  February  10,  at  Oxford,  Missis- 
sippi. day  for  the  first  time  dawned  upon  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson, 
whose  youth  bore  signs  of  restlessness  and  precocity,  with 
an  especial  aptness  for  numbers,  lie  finished  the  primary 
and  high  school  courses  in  DeSoto  County,  Mississippi.  After 
which  he  enrolled  at  Rust  University,  Ilolly  Springs,  Missis- 
sippi, and  completed  its  A.  B.  curriculum  in  1883.  lie  entered 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary  in  188G,  and  was  graduated  in 
1889.  Reenrolled  at  Rust  in  1892  and  concluded  the  classical 
course  in  1895. 

Having  now  completed  the  classical  course  at  Rust,  1895, 
Gammon  conferred  the  degree  of  B.  1).  upon  him  the  same 
year.  1890  and  1891,  before  he  had  ended  his  collegiate 
course  at  Rust,  he  was  principal  of  the  Eastern  Mississippi 
Academy  at  Columbus,  and  in  the  meantime,  postered  St. 
.fames  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  largest  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Conference.  The  year  1895,  in  which  he  received 
his  degree  from  Rust  University,  he  was  tendered  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Meridian  Academy  and  Industrial  College, 
which  position  he  held  honorably  eight  years. 

In  1898  and  1899,  the  doctor  had  the  respective  degrees 
conferred  upon  him.  A.  M.  by  Rust  University;  and  D.  D.  by 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  pas- 
tored  large  charges  in  Madison  and  Princeton,  Indiana, 
in  1903  and  1904.  He  was  transferred  from  the  Lexington 
Conference  to  the  Little  Rock  Conference,  where  he  has  been 
since  stationed  at  Wesley  Chapel,  the  leading,  largest, 
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wealthiest,  most  cultured  congregation  in  the  conference.  In 
, collection  with  tlie  reverend  doctor's  pastoral  duties,  lie 
i i ; i s been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Philander 
£ Smith  College  for  the  session  beginning  the  fall  of  1906. 
While  the  doctor  is  regarded  by  those  who  know  him  best,  as 


a round  scholar,  his  chief  delight  is  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  mathematics.  And  as  a lecturer  he  has  attained 
more  than  ordinary  distinction  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 
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Tin*  Honorable  Scipio  Jones  is  the  star  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  twin  cities;  and  the  most  signally  successful 
and  unpretentious  jurist  of  African  descent  of  the  State. 
Therefore  this  book  would  be  incomplete  without  appending 
something  of  an  epitome  of  his  biography. 

He  was  born  in  Dallas  County.  Arkansas,  August  7, 
1868.  Parents:  Horace  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Jones.  11  is  rudi- 
mentary education  was  begun  in  his  native  county.  After 
having  removed  to  Little  Rock,  he  entered  Philander  Smith 
College,  and  concluded  its  four  years’  preparatory  course  in 
three.  In  1887  he  completed  the  normal  course  at  Bethel 
t'niversity — now  Shorter  College.  After  leaving  college  he 
taught  in  the  public  schools  two  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
iu  June,  18S9.  And  in  1893  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Federal  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
May,  1895,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  legal  advisor  for  the 
Odd  Fellows  of  Arkansas,  and  the  general  attorney  for 
the  Mosaic  Templars  of  America,  and  Knights  and  Daughters 
of  Tabor.  Besides,  he  is  Counselor  for  the  Eagles  of  the  State, 
Woodmen,  Knights  of  Honor,  and  American  Knights. 

Lawyer  Jones  communes  in  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
He  owns  a splendid  home  at  1808  Ringo  street,  where  he 
resides  with  his  family,  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Jones  and  daughter, 
Miss  Hazel  K.  Jones. 

He  owns  eight  or  ten  other  valuable  houses  and  lots 
in  the  city.  He  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $15,000.00  to 
$2O,000\00. 

Mr.  Jones’  highest  ambition  is  to  remain  in  his  native 
State  and  continue  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession; 
to  assist  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a friendly  relation 
between  the  races;  to  organize  a company  through  which 
the  many  members  of  his  race  may  acquire  homes  and  im- 
prove them;  obtain  employment  and  qualify  themselves  for 
the  different  vocations  of  usefulness;  and  conduct  a general 
mercantile,  real  estate,  insurance,  construction  and  broker- 
age business.  To  establish  mills  and  factories,  and  operate 
them,  thereby  affording  the  race  a better  opportunity  to 
develop  its  mechanical  skill  and  grow  prosperous. 
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Dr.  I\.  J.  Meaddough.  D.  1).  S.,  whose  perfect  Chcster- 
fieldian  mannei's,  replete  education,  and  painstaking  dental 
services,  have  gained  for  him  many  personal  friends,  a large 
and  lucrative  practice  and  the  most  cordial  respect  of  the 
community,  was  born  at  Fernandina,  Florida,  February  23, 
1 S(i9 ; began  his  common  school  training  at  the  place  of 
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his  birth,  and  concluded  it  and  the  high  school  course  at 
Savannah,  Georgia.  After  leaving  school  he  worked  at  his 
trade  as  cigar  maker  for  eight  years  in  some  of  the  best  fac- 
tories in  the  Southeast,  and  for  several  years  he  conducted 
a cigar  factory  and  confectionery  of  his  own  at  this  native 
town,  where  he  did  a retail  and  wholesale  business  in  cigars. 
Thus  he  accumulated  means  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  dentistry,  1901,  receiving  the  degree  D.  D.  S.  lie 
won  the  class  gold  medal  on  dental  metallurgy  and  also  the 
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Morrison  medal  on  mechanical  dentistry.  The  doctor  came 
almost  immediately  from  his  alma  mater  to  Little  Rock  and 
opened  np  dental  parlors  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Gaines 
streets. 

He  is  a trustee,  and  communicant  at  Wesley  Chapel 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  teaches  a class  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  is  a trustee  of  Philander  Smith  College.  In  1908 
he  and  Miss  Alice  Crumpton  were  joined  in  holy  wedlock. 
They  have  been  favored  with  two  offspring,  Ray  J.  and 
Miranda. 

The  subject  owns  a palatial  home  at  1814  Battery  street. 


•J.  G.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
October  20.  1S73,  and  was  taken  in  his  early  childhood  days 
lo  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  was  reared  and  received 
his  education:  Eureka  High  School,  Vicksburg;  Alcorn 
Agricultural  and  Medical  College.  West  Side;  and  in  1893 
he  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  College,  Holly  Springs, 
lie  supported  and  educated  himself  in  these-  schools  by 
working  at  hotels  during  or  a part  of  the  interval  between 
school  hours  and  terms.  After  receiving  his  diploma,  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  remaining  there  for  a short  period,  thence 
to  Chicago,  where  he  visited  the  World’s  Fair,  August  and 
September.  In  October  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and 
remained  there  till  1895.  In  1895,  the  same  year,  he  returned 
to  the  Bayou  State,  stopping  at  Greenville,  where  he  taught 
in  the  public  schools  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  sessions;  and 
a summer  school  in  Arkansas.  In  1898  he  matriculated  at 
Meharrv  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  yet  he  taught 
during  vacations.  In  the  summer  of  1900  he  was  appointed 
as  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  census  enumerators  at  Greenville, 
which  office  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  government.  In  1902  he  was  graduated  from 
Meharrv,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  when  the  doctor 
returned  to  Greenville,  thence  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  success  with  which 
lie  has  met  hitherto,  is  gratifying.  The  subject  has  brought 
a home  and  owns  other  valuable  city  property.  He  has  a 
good  practice. 
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Tn  1904,  June  29.  lie  and  Miss  Bessie  Stephens  were 
united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock.  The  union  has  been 
blessed  with  Frances  Elizabeth,  the  charm  of  the  home. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Thornton  was  bom  in  Little  Rock  and  prin- 
cipally educated  in  its  public  schools.  In  1901  she  finished 
tin*  normal  course  in  Walden  University,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. Madam  Thornton  taught  for  four  years  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city.  The  doctor  is  a man  of  high  race 


pride.  lie  fosters  and  encourages  doing  business  with  t'he 
race  in  all  avenues  of  trade  as  far  as  practical.  He  has  been 
honored  three  times  as  delegate  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Grand  Lodge,  and  is  medical  director  to  the  “Peoples’ 
Mutual  Aid  Association  and  Insurance  Company,”  which 
carries  straight  life  policies.  lie  is  a Mosaic  Templar  of 
America,  and  physician  to  Shorter  College,  Argenta,  Arkansas. 
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The  Rev.  J.  P.  Robinson,  1).  D.,  has  been  solicited  a 
mim'bor  of  times  to  write  the  liistory  of  his  life  for  publi- 
cation. but  he  has  repeatedly  refused  to  do  so  because  he 
had  such  a hard  time  in  his  earlier  days.  His  mother  told 
him  that  he  was  -born  two  months  after  his  father  had  been 
carried  away  from  her  by  his  master.  Therefore,  he  never 
saw  his  father  until  he.  was  thirty-live  or  forty  years  old. 


J.  P.  ROBINSON. 

However,  he  was  born  in  -a  rude  log  cabin,  or  hut,  that  his 
father  built  out  of  poles  by  moonlight.  The  subject  does 
not.  believe  that  a nail  was  in  the  entire  structure.  The 
openings  between  the  logs  -and  large  cracks  were  (bedaubed 
with  mud  and  short  pieces  of  wood,  and  it  had  only  one 
room,  one  door,  one  chimney.  The  floor  was  made  of 
puncheons  fitted  down  with  an  axe.  As  the  doctor  remem- 
bers, one  or  two  chairs  and  one  cupboard  were  the  furniture. 
His  mother  and  her  two  children,  and  another  woman  and 
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her  two  children,  were  the  occupants  of  this  moonlighted 
house  ( !) . 

1 1 is  mother  was  very  strict,  not  allowing  the  children 
to  tell  lies  or  use  “bad  language”  under  any  consideration. 
“That.  1 am  glad,”  says  he.  “has  lasted  until  this  day.” 
Being  rather  young  in  •antebellum  days,  he  was  not 
required  to  work,  lie  just  remembers  seeing  soldiers,  which 
is  about  what  he  recollects  relative  thereto,  aside  from  his-  , 
tory.  II is  early  school  days  began  in  a Sunday  School  at 
Hernando,  Mississippi,  where  hundreds  of  negroes  were  col- 
lected on  the  Lord’s  Day  to  study.  Their  books  were  Me- 
Butfey’s  Reader  and  Webster’s  Bluebac'k  Spelling  Book,  j 
At  that  time,  to  his  recollection,  there  was  no  thought  of 
a Bible.  lie  quickly  learned  the  alphabet,  then  to  read  the 
First  Reader,  at  this  Sunday  School.  The  privilege  of  attend-  > 
ing  day  school  had  not  presented  itself  to  him;  however, 
after  picking  cotton  all  day  and  walking  two  miles,  lie  was 
in  attendance  at  night  school  for  a few  months.  lie  was 
called  an  apt  boy  in  his  books.  “Of  course,  I did  not  know,” 
says  Rev.  Robinson,  “what  that  meant.” 

When  the  public  schools  were  onened,  his  stepfather  per- 
mitted him  to  attend  them,  after  the  crops  had  been  “laid 
by;”  also  after  gathering  time.  Hence,  little  'bjr  little  the 
light  began  to  shine,  until  day  finally  dawned.  “I  some- 
times think  it  is  night  yet,”  says  the  Reverend,  “but  one 
thing  I know,  it  is  much  brighter  than  it  was,  and  I appre- 
ciate that  fact.”  Ilis  lamp  was  the  end  of  a fence  rail  in 
the  fire,  which  was  shoved  further  into  it  at  intervals  until  I 

the  entire  rail  was  burnt  into  ashes.  They  (the  doctor’* 

mother  and  stepfather)  never  had  a candle  in  those  day*. 

He  was  a hard  student,  from  the  beginning  of  his  school  ■ 

career.  The  first  book  he  learned  to  read  fairly  well  was  | 

the  Bible.  “That  caused  my  little  heart.”  says  the  divine, 
“to  shed  tears  many  times  while  reading  its  pages.” 

Early  in  1879  ho  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Washing- 
ton. with  whom  he  had  lived  happily  for  something  more 
than  five  years,  when  she  died.  “She  was  an  amiable 
woman,”  declares  lie.  ' 

In  the  year  1880  he  came  to  Arkansas.  The  same  year  j 
he  was  examined  for  a public  school  teacher  and  passed. 
After  lie  had  taught  for  several  terms  in  the  rural  schools  I 
of  the  State,  lie  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  First  Bap-  J 
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tisi  Church  at  Little  Rock,  where  lie  has  been  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  “When  I came  to  this  charge,”  he  says,  “it 
was  a day  of  darkness.  A great  debt  hung  over  the  church. 
The  former  pastor  was  universally  loved  by  hundreds.  Then 
began  the  work,  the  test  of  that  I had  not  had  an  opportunity 
t , develop.  But  Clod  -was  with  me.  In  four  or  five  years 
the  debt  was  paid  and  the  confidence  had  been  restored  and 
( iod  praised.” 

In  1888  he  entered  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1895,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  B.  A few 
years  after  his  graduation  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Kentucky  State  University. 

The  subject  owns  valuable  property  in  the  city.  The 
property  referred  to  has  been  mostly  accumulated  through 
much  sacrifice  by  the  subject  since  he  was  graduated,  lie  has 
held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  At  this  writing 
he  is  a trustee  of  his  alma  mater,  vice  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  for  'more  than  a score  of  years,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Capital  City  Savings  Bank. 

On  February  22,  1893,  he  married  Miss  Amanda  Talley, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  subject  is  the  professor  of  theology  at  the  Arkansas 
Baptist  College,  and  is  still  successfully  pastoring  the  First 
.Missionary  Baptist  Church,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

I)r.  Robinson  is  influential  in  church  circles,  reliable 
in  business,  a good  adviser,  and  a remarkable  man. 


Rev.  B.  W.  Alexander’s  (deceased  December  12,  190G), 
native  soil  is  Covington,  Georgia,  where  he  was  born  July 
•I,  1857.  lie  is  the  offspring  <of  Edward  and  Mrs.  Susan 
Alexander.  1 1 is  education  as  to  the  letter  began  in  the  , Sun- 
Jay  School,  lie  was  a student  in  Lincoln  County,  Arkansas, 
public  schools  more  than  three  years;  and  also  attended  the 
Baptist  College  seven  years.  For  ten  years,  he,  in  the  role 
"f  agriculturist,  tickled  the  soil  in  Lincoln  County,  Arkansas, 
m spring,  to  see  it  laugh  a harvest  in  autumn.  By  way  of 
retrospect  he  removed  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Lincoln  in 
I8(ifj,  thence  to  Little  Rock,  arriving  in  1884.  lie  pastured 
ill"  First  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  England,  Arkansas, 
bis  first  charge,  three  years;  Mount  Pisgah,  Jacksonville, 
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Arkansas,  throe  years;  First  Baptist  Church.  Argenta,  Arkan* 
sas,  fifteen  years;  First  Baptist,  Cotton  Plant,  Arkansas, 
eleven  years;  he  was  the  shepherd  of  the  latter  two  until  his 
death,  lie  was  treasurer  of  the  Union  District  Sunday  School 
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Convention  ; treasurer  of  Union  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union 
Convention;  president  of  the  Ministers’  Mutual  Aid  Associa-  | 
tion  of  the  State.  Residence,  806  Walnut  Street,  Argenta,  and 
that  he  was  a stockholder  in  the  Capital  City  Savings  Bank  is 
no  secret. 


Rev.  James  M.  Cox  was  born  in  Chambers  County,  Ala-  j 
bama,  February  26,  1860.  He  received  his  first  educational  , 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Having  , 
a desire  to  go  to  college  and  fit  himself  for  life’s  work,  he 
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mitered  Clark  University,  took  high  rank  in  his  studies,  com- 
pleting the  classical  course  in  1884,  and  was  graduated  from 
t iammon  Theological  Seminary  in  1880,  being  the  first  degree 
graduate  from  that  institution.  In  the  fall  of  18S0  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Philander  Smith 


j.  m.  cox. 

College.  This  position  he  held  until  1S87,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  presidency  of  the  institution.  lie  is  a 'member 
of  the  Little  Pock  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Clmrch  and  has  three  times  represented  his  brethren  in 
the  General  Conference  of  this  great  church.  lie  is  also 
a member  of  the  University  Senate  which  has  general  over- 
sight of  the  151  educational  institutions  of  his  church. 

f.7  . 
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•J.  Otis  Hickman,  M.  D.,  was  horn  in  Clinton  County,  Illi- 
no  is.  July  3,  1SSU.  William  A.  and  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Hick- 
man arc  the  names  of  lvis  parents.  lie  received  his  primary 
and  hi si-h  school  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Scott.  Kansas.  The  dpctor  is  a graduate  of  the  Meharry 


Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  of  the  class  of  1904. 
After  which  he  immediately  started  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
arriving  March  3,  1904;  and,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  he 
and  Miss  Susie  L.  Dillsworth,  a preceptress  at  Philander 
Smith  College,  and  flourishing  physician,  were  united  in  holy 
wedlock  bonds.  They  lived  happily  together  nearly  two  years, 
or,  till  she  departed  this  life.  Her  loving  husband  says  with 
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:!  heavy  sigh,  and  deep  lamentations,  “she  was  a jewel.” 
The  nnion  resulted  in  one  offspring,  Grendette  Alma, 
lie  is  a member  of  Miles  Chapel.  lie  is  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Association:  office  701 1/_.  Main 
street. 


Dr.  C.  A.  Smith  was  born  at  Culloden,  Monroe  County. 
Georgia,  June  27,  1874.  'His  parents  were  Clement  and  Mrs. 
Klioda  Smith.  The  doctor  received  a common  school  edu- 
cation at  his  native  home.  lie  afterwards  prosecuted  a 
regular  literary  course  at  the  Atlanta  University.  lie  was 
graduated  from  Meharry  Medical  College  in  1902.  A part  of 
his  expenses  at  Meharry  were  defrayed  by  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  during  vacations. 

In  1904  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  North 
Little  Rock,  where  he  is  now,  at  102  South  Magnolia 
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street.  Tlie  doctor  lias  ;i  steadily  increasing  and  paying  | 
practice.  During  the  four  years  that  lie  has  lived  in  the 
city  he  has  acquired  seven  houses  and  lots  just  three  blocks 
from  Main  street,  valued  at.  $0,000.00.  In  1905,  May  15, 
Miss  Addie  Harrison,  of  Black  Bock,  Arkansas,  and  a grad- 
uate of  Shorter  College,  North  Little  Bock,  accepted  his 
hand  in  holy  wedlock  bonds.  They  have  'been  blessed  with 
one  offspring,  Binglon  Belmont..  lie  has  followed  the 
A.  M.  L.  Church  persuasion  for  fifteen  years.  Bethel  'Church,  ^ 
Little  Bock,  Arkansas,  claims  him. 


Rev.  A.  J.  Steele  is  a North  Carol inan.  The  good-natured 
divine  was  born  in  that  State  in  1853,  hut  reared  in  Arkansas. 

Ilis  parents  were  Squire  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Steele.  July  20, 
1878.  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Davis.  In  1882  he  was 
converted  to  Christ  and  licensed  to  preach  the  same  year. 

In  1889  he  was  ordained  for  the  Cherry  Hill  Baptist  Church. 
Since  that  time  he  has  successfully  pastored  several  other 
leading  churches  of  his  district. 

Elder  Steele  is  the  present  pastor  of  Shiloh  Baptist 
Church,  Twelfth  and  Hanger  streets,  Little  Boclc. 

He  was  president  of  the  Ministers’  and  Deacons’  Union 
ten  years  ago.  At  the  present  time  he  is  a member  of  hia 
district  board.  Bev.  Steele  lives  in  his  own  dwelling,  403  i 
West  Twenty-second  street. 

The  subject  is  taking  a course  in  theology  at  the  Ar-  / 

kansas  Baptist  Colleg-e,  and  lie  is  a warm  friend  to  the 
institution.  . ! 


The  venerable  Archdeacon  McGuire,  of  the  Protestant  , 
Episcopal  Church,  is  in  charge  of  the  Convocation  of  Ar- 
kansas, making  his  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock. 

He  came  here  less  than  two  years  ago  and  in  this  short  time 
has  succeeded  in  starting  five  new  congregations  und  develop-  i 
jug-  the  only  one  of  his  denomination  which  existed  in  the  > 
State  prior  to  liis  coming.  The  archdeacon  is  respected  by 
people  of  all  religious  bodies,  due  to  the  fact  that  narrowness  . 
lias  no  place  in  his  creed.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
a fit  person  for  the  episcopate  when  the  Episcopal  Church 
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shall  see  fit  to  ■consecrate  negro  bishops.  The  following  is 
a sketch  of  tin's  gentleman’s  life: 

George  Alexander  McGuire  was  born  March  26,  I860, 
in  Antigua,  B.  AV.  I.,  and  was  baptized  six  weeks  later  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church  (Anglican).  In  18S4  he  entered  the  Lady 
i\Iico  College,  fro  niwhich  he  was  graduated  at  (lie  head  of  his 
class  in  June,  18SG,  completing  a three  years’  course  in  two. 
Intended  from  birth  for  the  sacred  ministry,  he  early  acqui- 
esced in  the  wish  of  his  parents.  Divine  sanction  was  clearly 
given,  for  immediately  upon  his  graduation,  and  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  Mr.  McGuire  was  tendered  a 
scholarship  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Nisky,  St.  Thomas, 
I).  AV.  I.,  by  the  lit.  Rev.  George  AV.  AVcsterby,  Moravian 
bishop.  This  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  in  July,  18SG,  Air. 
.McGuire  began  his  divinity  course.  He  again  distinguished 
himself,  for  although  six  months  late  in  taking  up  his  first 
year’s  studies,  he  was  graduated  with  honors  December,  18S8, 
leading  his  class.  lie  entered  upon  his  pastoral  work  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  pursuing  at  the  same  time,  in  connection  with 
the  seminary  a post-graduate  course  which  was  terminated 
in  December,  1891,  by  excellent  examinations.  After  five 
years  of  service  among  the  Aloravians,  during  which  period 
he  pastored  two  large  congregations  and  held  a temporary 
position  as  instructor  in  languages  at  the  theological  school, 
lie  came  to  the  United  States  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1893.  During  the  following  j'ear  he  visited  many  places 
of  interest,  preaching  in  several  denominational  churches. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Air.  AlcGuirc 
to  connect  himself  permanently  with  one  or  another  of  these 
religious  bodies,  and  on  January  1,  1895,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  church  of  his  birth,  being  admitted  a Postulant  for 
Holy  Orders  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  of  Delaware, 
lie  immediately  received  employment  as  lay  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Phillips,  rector  of  the  Church  of  Crucifixion, 
rendering  valuable  service  not  only  in  the  parish  church, 
but  especially  in  St.  Augustine’s  Mission,  now  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Simon  the  Syrenian. 

AVhile  a candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  Mr.  AlcGuirc  received 
simultaneously  calls  to  work  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  selected  the  latter  field,  and  in  October, 
1895,  was  transferred  to  the  Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio,  where, 
a Her  passing  creditably  the  three  canonical  examinations, 
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ho  was  ordained  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Boyd  Vincent  to  the  diaco- 
nate  St.  Peter's  Day,  1S!)G,  and  to  the  priesthood,  October 
22.  1897.  During  his  terms  of  service  in  St.  Andrew’s  i 
Church.  Cincinnati,  the  member.shii>  increased  fourfold.  On 
March  1.  1899.  the  reverend  gentleman  assumed  the  rectorate 
of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  for  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  abundant  in  labors,  winning  uni-  I 
versa  1 love  and  respect  within  and  without  his  parish.  In 
October.  1900,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  St.  Angus-  '* 
tine’s  Church.  Galveston,  ruined  by  the  recent,  storm.  He 
at  first  accepted,  but  so  great  was  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  to  remain  in  Richmond  that  he  withdrew  his 
letter  of  acceptance.  In  December,  1900.  he  received  an 
invitation  to  become  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  New 
Haven,  but  before  he  could  decide  upon  a course  of  action 
he  received  a call  to  the  vacant  rectorate  of  the  historic 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Philadelphia.  After  two  weeks  of 
careful  consideration,  Mr.  McGuire  declined  the  New  Haven 
call,  and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  parishioners 
as  well  as  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  Richmond,  without 
exception  as  to  color  or  denomination,  resigned  the  parish 
of  St.  Philip’s,  that  on  March  1,  1901.  he  might  become  rector 
of  St.  Thomas’. 

Mr.  McGuire  was  married  December  20,  1892,  to  Miss 
Ada  E.  Roberts,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Roberts.  i 
Their  union,  has  been  blessed  with  two  children,  Georgette,  I 
who  entered  into  Paradise  June,  1896,  and  Ada  May,  a bright  j 
little  girl  of  five  summers. 

The  new  rector  is  an  advanced  churchman,  a strong  j 
and  attractive  preacher,  a devout  priest  and  an  energetic  j 
worker  and  organizer.  He  is  said  to  be  a hard  student, 
being  specially  fond  of  languages,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
church  history  and  theology.  The  representatives  of  two 
denominational  colleges  have  desired  to  confer  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.  1).  causa  honoris,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  i 
such  a title  better  befits  one  of  riper  years  and  good  works 
and  of  greater  intellectuality  and  spirituality.  The  Rev. 
McGuire  is  a Mark  Master  Mason  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  ( 
England.  lie  has  become  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  cast  his  first  vote  in  November,  1900,  for  Presi-  j 
dent  William  McKinley. — From  the  “ Philadelphia  Tribune,” 
February,  1901. 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Walker,  presiding  elder  of  Little  Rock 
I ) ist rict.  A.  M.  K.  Clmrcli,  was  born  in  Richmond.  Virginia, 
dune  19,  1852.  Ilis  parents  were  John  P.  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Walker.  lie  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Columbus. 


j.  \v.  WALKER. 


Mississippi.  In  his  earlier  days  he  did  house  work  i'or  a 
livelihood.  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  his 
vocation  since  his  conversion. 

In  1874  he  was  ordained  at  Meridian,  Mississippi.  In 
IS!):}  Miss  Uora  Pearl  White  became  lvis  wife.  Three  children 
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have  been  born  to  the  union,  Ermalinc,  Zenobia  and  Lucretia 
Tyree. 

Rev.  "Walker  is  a trustee  of  Shorter  College,  Argeuta, 
Arkansas,  and  has  been  its  treasurer  for  eight  years.  Lodge 
No.  35,  of  Argenta,  has  honored  him  as  its  AV.  INI. 

Rev.  AVaiker  owns  his  home,  at  G04  Locust  street,  Ar- 
genta. lie  has  other  property. 


OKOKOK  W.  HAYMAN. 


Dr.  George  AYashington  Ilavman,  A.  M.,  was  born  in 
Columbia  County,  Arkansas,  1865;  His  parents,  Nelson  and 
Airs.  Sarah  Ann  Hayman,  were  slaves.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  three  months  old,  leaving  the  subject  almost 
wholly  in  the  feeble  hands  of  his  grandparents.  He  received 
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his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools  at  home.  A pine 
knot  torch  was  his  lamp.  lie  was  licensed  at  seventeen  to 
loach  school  almost  in  the  district  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
whole  of  his  boyhood  days.  The  same  fall  he  enrolled  at 
AY i ley  University,  Marshall,  Texas,  graduating  from  its 
literary  department  after  five  years’  studying.  He  earned 
his  first  money  to  pay  his  entrance  into  college  by  school 
leaching  and  the  receipts  of  $50.00  for  a bale  of  cotton. 
1 1 is  grandparents  gave  him  a patch  on  which- he  grew  this 
bale.  At  one  time  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  a teachers’ 
summer  normal,  on  account  of  the  high  grades  he  had  made 
in  Leon  County,  Texas,  examinations. 

In  1899  lie  entered  Meharrv  Medical  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  graduating  from  that  school  three  years  later. 
After  removing  to  Little  Rock  and  beginning  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  lie  entered  Philander  Smith  College,  Little 
Rock,  and  completed  the  “Philosophical  Course.”  The 
degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  aforesaid  college 
three  years  afterwards.  Ur.  Havanan  has  the  general  repu- 
tation in  the  city  of  keeping  himself  well  informed  in  the 
current  progress  of  the  profession. 

In  1900  he  matriculated  at  the  Chicago  Clinical  School  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where,  in  the  clinical  department, 
he  took  the  ■post-graduate  course. 

The  subject  has  written  several  interesting  articles  on 
hygiene  and  physiology,  which,  by  request,  he  promises  to 
put  in  book  form  in  the  early  future.  “After  Thoughts”  is 
the  title  of  a book  that  he  has  about  ready  for  the  press. 

The  doctor  lives  with  his  family  at  the  corner  of  Seven- 
ieenth  and  High  streets  in  their  large  and  attractive  two- 
story  frame. 


Rev.  D.  B.  Gaines,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Greenville 
County,  South  Carolina,  April  18,  1S63.  He  is  the  fourth 
son  of  Rev.  Wesley  G.  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Gaines,  who  had 
eleven  other  boys  and  one  girl.  The  early  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  on  the  farm.  His  principal  occupation  in  boyhood 
days  was  hauling  wood  to  the  city  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  The 
numerous  rustic  duties,  such  as  Avood  hauling,  corn  and 
cotton  raising,  that  engaged  him  from  time  to  time,  beginning 
at  the  sixth  spring  of  his  age  and  continuing  until  lie  Avar, 
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twenty-two  years  old,  developed  that  muscular  strength 
which  is  so  essential  to  one  in  after  life.  lie  received  'his 
rudimentary  schooling  in  the  rural  districts  of  Greenville 
County.  Throe  months  constituted  the  school  year  in  those 
districts.  He  attended  the  Allen  Graded  School  at  the  city 
of  Greenville  one  month.  In  1 881  lie,  with  his  father’s 
family,  removed  to  Springfield,  Arkansas,  where  he  followed 
various  avocations  for  two  years.  Thence,  1885,  to  Little 
Lock.  In  October  of  1 SS5  he  entered  Philander  Smith  Col- 
lege, graduating  from  that  institution  June,  .180.1,  being  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  Little  Rock  Union  High 
School.  11c  held  that  position  with  credit  for  two  years. 
In  1898  lie  was  called  to  the  pastorate*  of  Blount.  Pleasant. 
Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  Gaines  had  served  the  charge 
seven  months  when  he  resigned.  Shortly  afterwards  ho 
matriculated  at  Mcharry  Medical  'College,  from  which  lie  wna 
graduated  in  1890,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  1). 

Dr.  Gaines  was  again  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  lie 
then  returned  to  Little  Rock  and  began  the  practice  of  medi-' 
cine. 

In  July,  1896,  Mount  Pleasant  Baptist  Church,  again, 
in  1901.  elected  him  pastor,  and  again  he  accepted.  Since 
his  installation  he  and  his  faithful  lieutenants  and  their 
Spartan  disciples  have  erected  a $15,000.00  brick  and  stone 
edifice. 

The  subject  is  author  of  “Racial  Possibilities.”  The 
book  itself  stands  somewhat  in  evidence  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  negro. 

In  1893  he  married  his  very  loving  wife,  whose  wise 
counsel  is  so  highly  and  affectionately  appreciated  by  him. 
The  doctor  has  a good  practice.  lie  owns  an  elegant  resi- 
dence at  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Izard  streets,  and  pays 
tax  on  other  city  property.  Dr.  Gaines  has  a degree  of 
activity  and  ambition  for  good  that  are  given  to  the  few 
only. 


'The  Rev.  J.  II.  Hammond  is  a Georgian  by  nativity,  and 
an  Arkansan  by  choice  and  adoption,  who  first  kissed  the 
ambient  sunbeams  and  spied  Old  Sol’s  glittering  rays  at 
Atlanta,  July  10.  1865.  ITis  parents  are  Mr.  Richard  and 
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Mrs.  Lizzie  Hammond,  lie  migrated  to  Little  Rock,  pitched 
his  tent,  and  in  a short  time  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  enrolled  in  the  Atlanta  University,  where  he  finished 
I he  literary  course  in  1SS1.  lie  removed  more  permanently 
to  the  capital  of  Arkansas  about  1SS:!. 

Rev.  Hammond  taught  in  the,  public  schools  of  Pulaski 
County  and  other  portions  ol'  the  State  for  several  years; 
and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  a considerable  time. 
He  is  Missionary  Baptist  in  belief,  and  owns  his  residence  at 
A') It)  "West  Seventeenth  street,  and  other  properly,  lie  is 
C.  G.  S.  of  the  Knights  and  Daughters  of. Tabor,  International 
Order  of  Twelve,  of  the  Arkansas  jurisdiction.  In  reverence, 
he  declares  that  his  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  save  souls  for 
Christ. 


Rev.  P.  A.  Knowles  was  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
i\T.  C.,  February  15,  1852.  Wyatt  and  Mrs.  Hester  .Mont- 
gomery were  his  parents,  he  taking  the  surname  of  his  grand- 
parents. The  subject  has  never  attended  school.  lie  farmed 
and  studied  at  night.  From  1872  to  Roosevelt’s  election 
he  cut  a swath  in  county  and  State  politics.  lie  was  elected 
county  assessor  (Pulaski)  three  times  and  counted  out  three 
times;  also  to  the  State  Senate  in  18S3,  and  counted  out. 
He  taught  successfully  one  term  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  county,  and  he  was  a letter  carrier  to  the  Little  Rock 
post  office  about  three  years.  As  an  elector  on  the  Harrison 
ticket  he  polled  the  highest  vote  of  the  State. 

Rev.  Knowles  was  baptized  in  1S85  and  ordained  elder 
August  12,  I8SS,  and  served  as  district  missionary  three 
years.  After  which,  he  went  into  the  pastoral  work,  and 
three  years  later  lie  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Union 
District,  which  lie  presides  over  still.  The  Reverend  has 
raised  his  district  to  the  head  of  all  others  of  color  in  the 
State.  He  is  moderator  of  the  moderators  of  the  State, 
president  of  the  stockholders  of  the  State  convention,  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Home  Mission  Board,  and  a trustee 
of  Arkansas  Baptist  College. 

In  ISliT  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Neol.  Throe  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them.  Two  are  dead,  James  Albert  being 
the  remaining  one. 


Hu.'h  Hook. 

• Knowles  lives  with  his  family  at  his  residence. 
■Ho  West  Twenty-first  street,  Argon  ta,  Arkansas,  lie  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  $2,500.00.  The  divine  is  a 
xleady.  eiicrgelie  and  hard  worker. 
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BANKING. 

C.  B.  King,  whose  unique  and  responsible  position  as 
cashier  of  the  first  negro  bank  to  'be  started  in  Little  Kook, 
Arkansas,  and  his  being  barely  into  the  twenty-fifth  autumn 
of  his  age  and  in  three  years’  time  gaining  for,  and  holding, 
his  bank  in  the  third  place  'among  the  thirty-two  negro 
banks  of  the  country,  award  him  the  palm.  Therefore  he 
at  once  achieves  for  himself  a rare,  enviable  and  high  dis- 
t i net  ion. 

He  was  born  in  Bolivar  County,  Mississippi,  November 
27,  1S82,  and  reared  on  the  farm.  Ilis  primary  education 
was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Greenville,  Mississippi. 
After  the  public  school  course  he  entered  Waldron  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  lie  studied  for  one  year, 
after  which  he  matriculated  at  Wilberforce  University.  Early 
in  life  he  decided  upon  a business  career,  hence  on 
enrolling  in  Wilberforce  University:  he  took  up  a special 
commercial  course  at  which  he  spent  four  years,  being  grad- 
uated in  1902. 

In  the  month  of  August, Nthe  same  year,  he  removed  to 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  where  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  and 
produce  business.  He  continued  in  said  ibusiness  until  the 
spring  of  1903,  when  he  was  'offered  the  cash i ci-ship  of  the 
Capital  City  Savings  Bank,  and  having  'a  good  business 
judgment  he  was  quick  to  see  the  propitious  opportunity  in 
such  an  enterprise,  and  therefore  the  bright  future  in  the 
banking  business  for  the  negro  of  the  twentieth  century; 
hence  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  at  a sacrifice  lie  disposed  of 
his  stock  of  produce  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  cashier 
of  the  above  mentioned  bank.  Thus  Mr.  King  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  youngest  bank  cashier  of  color  within  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  has  given  the  bank  his  undivided 
attention,  and  from  a comparatively  insignificant  institution 
lie  has  pushed  it  to  the  front.  Furthermore,  under  his  mnnage- 
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■ n'iit  the  working  force  has  been  steadily  increased,  begin- 
ning with  one,  now  numbering  five.  That  the  subject  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people  of  the  city  is  evidenced 
hy  the  guardian  and  administratorship  which  he  is  holding. 

Mr.  King’s  residence  is  'located  -at  1315  Baines  street. 
I'lione  3130.  He  owns  much  other  valuable  city  property. 
In  me  ml 'and  fraternal  circles  he  is  very  popular  and  is  iden- 
n lied  with  all  movements  that  have  a tendency  to  the  race’s 
uplift. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a sketch  in  the  pages  of  the  “Bluc- 
iu.ok,”  that  elicits  more  interest  and  in  the  'meantime  evolves 
,i  more  aggressive  and  courageous  object  lesson  than  t hat  of 
• I II.  MeConico,  who  was  born  at  Livingston,  Alabama. 
December  25,  1S77. 

Mr.  MeConico ’s  parents  were  poor,  therefore  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  main  were  obtained  by  his  own  efforts. 
1 1 is  early  youth  was  spent  at  his  native  home,  lie  attended 
l lie  public  schools  ox  the  town  and  aided  in  defraying  his 
expenses  by  driving  cows  to  pasture,  chopping  wood  and 
doing  chores.  And  after  finishing  his  course  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  burg,  lie  matriculated  at  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes.  lie  made  arrangements 
to  work  out  half  of  his  expenses  and  go  to  school  only  part 
of  his  time.  On  entering  college  lie  took  up  printing  as  his 
trade,  every  student  being  required  to  pursue  some  trade  in 
connection  with  his  college  course.  After  one  year  in  col- 
lege he  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  printing  to  defray 
ill  of  his  expenses  by  working  in  that  department  every 
evening  after  school  hours.  In  1897  he  was  graduated  from  the 
department  of  printing  and  literary  course  in  1898.  Before 
being  graduated  in  1S98,  he  had  already  accepted  a position  as 
foreman  on  the  Atlanta  Appeal,  Atlanta.  Georgia.  lie  tilled 
Ibis  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
employers  from  June.  1898,  until  February,  1899,  when  lie 
yielded  to  the  request  of  leading  Republicans  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama,  to  come  to  that  district 
and  edit  a paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  party.  lie  returned 
I o his  home  town  and  founded  “The  Advance.”  The  Repub- 
lic,-m  party  never  had  a more  powerful  exponent  and  1 earless 
champion  than  ‘‘The  Advance.”  The  ‘‘Blade  and  Tan 
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winy  of  the  Republican  party  of  Alabama  today  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  doctrine  advocated  by  papers  like  “The 
Advance.”  Mr.  McConico  published  “The  Advance”  about 
one  year  when  Professor  W.  II.  Council,  president  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  persuaded 
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i mi  to  accept  a position  in  his  alma  mater.  Mr.  McConico  in 
this  work,  as  in  everything  else  that  he  undertakes,  put  his 
whole  soul  into  it,  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  was  made 
principal  of  the  .Department  of  Mechanical  Arts,  thereby 
working  himself  up  to  a membership  of  the  college  executive 
hoard.  At  that  time  he  had  just  reached  the  twenty-third 
winter  of  his  age. 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Booker,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
I baptist  College,  Little  Rock,  visited  the  Normal  in  .the 
spring  of  1901,  where  he  especially  noticed  the  class  of  work 
iliat  young  McConico  was  doing,  and  at  that  time  he  was 
planning  to  introduce  tlie  industrial  feature  at  the  institution 
of  which  he  is  the  head;  therefore,  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Little  Rock,  he  opened  a correspondence  with  this 
student-educator,  inviting  him  to  come  to  the  City  of  Roses; 
and  having  long  had  a desire  to  visit  the  West,  lie  accepted 
Professor  Booker’s  invitation,  and,  September  20,  1901,  he 
arrived  in  the  town  at  the  above  mentioned  school.  While 
at  the  college  he  was  one  of  the  professor’s  main  lieutenants. 
And  Professor  Booker  will  not  hesitate  in  saying,  “when  it, 
comes  to  push,  get  up  and  hustle,  J.  II.  McConico  is  hard 
to  excel.”  lie  remained  with  the  Baptist  College  about  a 
year  and  a half  when  the  desire  to  return  to  his  first  love 
became  so  dominant  in  his  mind  that  he  resigned  his  position 
at  the  college  and  bought  half 'interest  in  the  Little  Rock 
Reporter.  On  this  journal  the  subject  did  some  of  the  best 
work  of  his  prolific  career.  His  wide-awake,  burning  and 
uncompromising  editorials  are  household  treasures  through- 
out the  Southwest. 

The  officers  of  the  Capital  City  Savings  Bank,  Little 
Roclc,  noting  his  popularity  and  sterling  worth,  tendered 
him  a position  in  said  bank,  April,  1904,  which  he  accepted 
and  is  now  filling  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  cashier  and 
teller.  In  August,  190G,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
newly  organized  National  Negro  Bankers’  Association. 

tn  1904,  May  19,  Mr.  McConico  was  married  1o  one  of 
Little  Rock’s  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  women, 
Miss  Mattie  Keith.  One  little  daughter  has  blessed  the 
union.  That  Mr.  McConico-  has  crowded  much  work  into  the 
twenty-nine  years  of  his  life  cannot  be  truthfully  denied. 
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•India-  Miniin  Wistar  (iihbs  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania.  April  17v  1S23.  lie  is  the  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Mrs.  Marin  Clibbs.  When  seven  years  of  age  lie  was 
sent  to  what  was  known  as  the  “Free  School.”  11  is  father 
died,  leaving  the  subject  but  eight  years  old.  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  his  mother  “had  poor  health  and  four  children, 
and  little  laid  by  for  a rainy  day.”  These  circumstances 


m.  w.  GIBBS. 


forced  young  Mifflin  to  quit  school  that  he  might  aicl  in 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  her  children.  His  first  occu- 
pation was  driver  for  a doctor.  As  he  grew  older  he  profited 
by  experience  and  close  study  of  -books,  men  and  other 
things. 

However,  he  progressed  step  by  step  from  “-a  fatherless 
boy,  carpenter  and  contractor,  anti-slavery  lecturer,  -mer- 
chant, railroad  builder,  superintendent  of  mine,  attorney  at 
law,  county  attorney,  municipal  judge,  register  of  United 
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s'.iirs  lands,  receiver  of  public,  moneys  for  United  Stales. 
I Mited  States  consul  to  Madagascar,  prominent  race  leader, 

.’{  I'. 

.Judge  Gibbs  is  president  of  flic  Capital  Oily  Savings 
Pink,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  citizen 
, , f color  in  the  town.  In  religious  belief  he  as  a Presbyterian. 

Judge  Gibbs’  autobiography,  “Shadow  and  Bight,’’  pub- 
lished in  1902,  gives  an  elaborate  history  of  this  man  of 
I, mg  and  very  rare  experience,  vivid  imagination,  subtle 
.md  wonderful  memory.  The  book  has  a fascination  that 
inies  one’s  eyes  in  a light  gallop  over  a number  of  its 
pages  before  he  is  aware. 
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GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 


H.  II.  Garner’s  practical  common  sense,  'flexibility  in 
ih, -it,  and  comparatively  unprejudiced  mindedness,  coupled 
with  aggressiveness,  make  him  more  than  an  ordinarily  desir- 
able character  for  our  pages.  Mr.  Garner  avows  that  he 
thus  makes  his  debut  in  book  print  as  an  humble  indorse- 
ment of  an  enterprise  which  he  adjudges  highly  commendable, 
lie  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  August  4,  18(13,  from  whose 
city  schools  he  was  graduated  in  1SS3.  lie  made  a liveli- 
hood as  plasterer  for  several  years,  and  subsequently 
taught  public  schools  in  different  portions  of  the  State 
until  1890,  when  'he  was  awarded  an  appointment  'as  letter 
carrier  in  the  Little  Rock  post  office.  In  1902  he  was  promoted 
to  a clerkship  in  said  office,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
superintendent  of  letter  carriers  for  both  Little  Rock  and 
Argenta;  and,  as  occupant  of  the  aforesaid  position,  Post- 
master Holt  says:  “He  has  given  entire  satisfaction.” 

The  subject  is  a member  of  Wesley  Chapel  M.  E.  Church, 
of  which  he  is  also  a trustee. 

Mr.  Garner  owns  the  magnificent  dwelling  at  1419 
Gaines  street,  where  he  resides  with  his  family,  Airs.  Henri- 
etta Garner,  and  their  daughter,  Grace  Lucile.  lie  has  other 
property  of  considerable  value. 


Air.  S.  IT.  Pankey  was  born  at  Chester,  South  Carolina, 
March  29,  1856.  He  received  his  primary  education  from 
his  former  owners.  The  three  years’  course  that  he  received 
at  Shaw,  now  Rust,  University,  Holly  Springs.  Mississippi, 
was  a supplement  to  the  integration  of  his  school  training. 

By  profession  he  is  a school  master,  having  taught 
twenty  years.  For  a goodly  number  of  years  he  was  a 
tiller  of  the  soil. 
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The  subject  is  a member  of  Bethel  A.  AT.  E.  Church,  and 
owns  a block  at  Pulaski  Heights,  where  he 'lias  a number  one 
residence. 

Mr.  Pankov’s  first  wife,  Miss  Willie  Henderson,  of 
Oarlerville.  Coorgha,  being  her  'maiden  name,  bore  him  seven 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  thriving.  Theodore  L., 
who  has  won  quite  a distinction  'as  a singer  and  actor,  who 
is  now  with  Cole  & Johnson  in  the  “'Shoo  tty  Regiment;” 
the  others  are:  John  Elmer,  Samuel  Vivian.  Clara  Rexeena, 
Caroline  Lillian,  Hattie  Emma  and  Willie  Oreali.  The  three 
oldest  boys  and  daughter  are  married. 

On  September  14,  1(104,  he  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Harris 
were  made  one  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 


Mr.  1).  E.  Fortenberry  was  born  in  Brown  Oountv, 
Ohio,  October  27,  1804.  Parents:  Ed Waixl  and  Mrs.  Oansady 
Fortenberry.  1 1 is  father  died  before  the  subject  was  born. 
He  received  his  education  principally  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  county.  Mr.  Fortenberry  lias  considerable  expe- 
rience in  farming;  and  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of1 
Ohio  and  Arkansas  twenty  years  taken  together. 

In  1903,  thence  to  Little  Rock,  February,  15  1907,  he 
was  appointed  a letter  carrier  to  the  Little  Rock  post  office, 
to  which  he  had  been  a sub-carrier  nine  mouths.  lie  is  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  in  religious  belief,  and  a Master  Mason,  . 
holding  a membership  in  the  “Bluehouse.” 

In  1906  he  and  Miss  Hattie  Barns,  of  Batesville,  Arkan- 
sas, were  pronounced  one  in  marriage.  Willie  Willis,  de- 
ceased, and  Charles  Clinton  have  been  born  to  the  union. 


Mr.  M.  IT.  Henderson  was  born  in  Yell  County,  Arkan-  \ 
sas,  May  17,  1855.  John  and  Mrs.  Ma'lissa  Haney  are  the 
names  of  bis  parents.  He  removed  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
in  1S64.  He  received  his  education  principally  in  Little 
Rock.  He  had,  however,  received  private  instruction  from 
different  persons  as  best  he  could.  He  was  a night  school 
student  for  one  year  after  leaving  school.  For  three  years 
lie  was  an  apprentice  plasterer.  After  learning  the  trade  he 
followed  it  ten  years.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  messenger 
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: porter  at  the  post  office,  since  which  time  lie  lias  been  pro- 
stamper. 

In  1SS2  he  was  elected  Alderman  from  the  Sixth  Ward 
| ho  City  Council,  holding  said  office  something  over  two 

\ :;l  1'S. 

In  1ST r>  the  subject  and  .Miss  Eugenia  (Preen  were  made 


M.  II.  IIEXDERSON. 

one  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  five  children;  two  have  departed  this  life. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  a Christian  believer  and  communes 
at  Wesley  Chapel  M.  E.  Church:  a member  of  the  (!.  U.  0. 
of  0.  F.,  a Knight  Templar  of  the  Masonic. 

He  owns  his  home  at  922  West  Twelfth  street,  and  three 
other  valuable  city  lots. 

Postmaster  Holt  says,  “Mr.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  office.” 
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Mr.  A.  Kauffman  was  born  in  El  Dorado,  Union  County 
Arkansas,  March  9,  18(i4.  • The  public  schools  of  Camden* 
Arkansas,  have  the  credit  of  having  given  him  a good  start 
in  an  education.  By  profession  he  is  a hotel  waiter. 

At  Camden,  Arkansas,  January  2,  1884,  the  subject  nod  * 
Miss  Lula  Williamson  joined  heart  and  hand  an  marriage. 
The  union  has  been  blessed  with  one  offspring,  Henrietta 
now  Mrs.  King.  , 

October  1,  1900,  he  was  appointed  letter  carrier  to  th® 
Little  Kock  post  office. 

Mr.  Kauffman  is  a communist  of  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
of  which  he  is  a Sunday  School  teacher,  trustee,  class  leader 
and  Assistant  Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

He  is  a member  of  Bethel’s  choir  and  its  bass  singer. 

Mr.  Kauffman  owns  a pretty  eight-room  residence  at 
1019  Arch  street,  where  he  resides  with  his  family.  The 
cottage  is  well  worth  $4,000.00. 

Mr.  Kauffman  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  getting  homes, 
and  more  so,  of  getting  good  ones. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Cummings  was  horn  near  Fulton,  Mississippi, 
approximately  18(10.  Mrs.  Caroline  Cummings  (married 
again)  is  his  mother.  'He  Hist  studied  -in  the  schools  of 
Itawamba  County,  Mississippi.  During  18S7,  lie  was  a stu- 
dent at  Southland  College,  Phillips  County,  Arkansas.  . Mr. 
Cummings  had  taught  a number  of  years,  however,  before 
matriculating  at  said  institution.  He  likewise  taught  both  in. 
the  Bayou  and  Bear  States  after  leaving  college.  ITe  farmed 
in  connection  with  his  school  work. 

In  1SS2  he  yields  to  cupid  and  weds  Miss  Hattie  Peek, 
Seven  living  children  are  the  result  of  the  union.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings owns  a lovely  home  at  Thirty-fourth  and  Chester 
streets. 
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Mr.  M.  G.  Washington  was  born  in  Little  Rock.  Decem- 
15,  1874.  His  parents  are  George  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
Washington,  lie  completed  the  common,.,  and  high  school 
,•  uirses  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  For  eight  years  he  was 
goekkeeper  for  one  of  the  flourishing  commercial  houses 


M.  G.  WASHINGTON. 


conducted  by  whites,  of  Little  Rock.  In  1901  he  severed 
his  connection  with  the  aforesaid  house.  Immediately  there- 
after he  was  appointed  a letter  carrier  to  the  Little  Rock 
post  office.  In  this  position  he  is  acquitting  himself  credit- 
ably and  satisfactorily.  In  1S99  he  and  Miss  Etta  Crighton 
were  married.  Four-children  have  been  born  to  them:  Max- 
ine, Louise,  Bernice,  and  Booker  T.  Mr.  Washington  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  one  of  its  prom- 
inent Sunday  School  teachers.  lie  is  a member  of  the 
B.  Y.  P.  U.  Mr.  Washinp-Ln  and  family  occupy  their 
at  1517*vve.st  Seventeenth  street. 


excellent  dwelling, 
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Mr.  L.  X.  Porter  was  born  in  llot  Spring  County,  Ar- 
kansas, February  16,  1S6G.  Ilis  parents  were  Sancho  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Porter,  who  died  before  lie  was  a year  old . Hja 
rudimentary  education  began  in  his  native  county  and  he  fin- 
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ished  his  schooling  at  Philander  Smith  College.  He  studied 
one  year  at  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  since 
which  time  he  has  kept  up  a regular  course  of  study. 

He  is  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
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The  family  live  in  their  handsome  dwelling  at  1201 
• ’aiaski  street.  lie  owns  the  two  elegant  residences  mini- 
1,,-iril  120.3  and  1207  Pulaski  street. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a man  of  few  words,  meditative  and 
liable. 

At  Richmond,  Virginia,  1!)0G,  he  was  elected  Deputy 
grind  Master  of  Odd  Fellows  of  America. 

In  December,  1 805,  lie  and  Miss  Maud  Anthony,  a popu- 
lar 'teacher  in  Little  Rock  Public  Schools,  were  married. 
One  offspring,  Anna  May,  has  been  the  result  of  the  union, 
lb'  was  a letter  carrier  in  Little  Hock  eleven  years.  At  this 
nailing  Mr.  Porter  is  a clerk  in  the  same  office,  and  Post- 
master Holt  says  his  work  is  satisfactory.  The  subject  has 
hri'ii  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  fifteen  years. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MERCANTILE. 

Mr.  William  Luckett  is  a native  of  Dangcrficld,  Texas. 
Hr  was  born  there  December  2,  1833.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Union  School  and  Capital  Ilill  High  School. 
After  having  left  school  'he  did  hotel  work  for  considerable 
time,  and  learned  the  culinary  'art  at  different  places  and 
times.  For  three  years  lie  was  chef  n't  the  Capital  Hotel  in 
this  city,  by  which  employment  he  made  and  saved  a small 
capital,  and  invested  it  in  the  wood  and  coal  business  in 
iS98.  Two  years  later  he  very  cautiously  and  thoughtfully 
connected  groceries  to  his  former  business,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Chester  streets,  where  lie  is  having 
a fairly  good  patronage. 

He  wedded  Miss  Belle  Powers  in  1889. 

Mr.  Luckett  bought  a home  at  1217  Chester  street  when 
lie  was  a hoy  of  eighteen,  and  he  owns  it  yet.  Phone  1998. 


On  a summer  day,  June  2,  1870,  J.  A.  Brooks  was  born 
nl  Brownsville,  Tennessee.  lie  is  the  son  of  Mr.  L.  B. 
and  Mrs.  Minerva  Brooks.  He  was  educated  chiefly  in  the 
free  schools  of  Monticello,  Arkansas,  and  took  a three  years’ 
course  in  the  Arkansas  Baptist  College.  He  was  drug  packer 
for  a first-class  establishment  of  Little  Rock  for  eleven  years. 

In  1895  he  and  Miss  Sarah  Downy  were  joined  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Messrs.  Tom  McCloud  and  Brooks  are  associated  in  the 
grocery  business  at  Wright  avenue  and  Pulaski  street. 

He  is  a trustee  and  Sunday  School  teacher  of  the  First 
baptist  Church,  of  which  he  is  also  a member. 

He  owns  a valuable  home  at  number  1323  West  Twelfth 
street. 
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The  genial  and  intelligent  grocer,  L.  Henderson,  who 
was  born  at  LaG range,  Tennessee,  March  10,  1861,  and  who  I 
is  doing  a palmy  'business  at  701  College  street,  is  one  of 
the  finest  practical  merchant's,  regardless  of  color,  that  We  ! 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  eyes  upon.  Mrs.  Dilsie  Joiner  j 
was  the  Irani"  of  his  loving  mother,  who  married  the  second 
time.  • ) 

He  did  common  labor  a long  time  for  a livelihood  and  t 
farmed  in  Claiborne  Parish,  Louisiana,  a goodly  number  of 
years.  * 

Mr.  Henderson  came  into  possession  of  an  education  in 
a unique  way.  He  learned  much  by  imitation.  He  never 
was  in  school  a day.  This  man,  L.  Henderson,  reads  human 
nature  with  the.  ease  and  perfection  that  a clover  lad  spins 
his  top.  lie  is  unpretentiously  something  of  a physiognomist. 

Two  children,  Herman  II.  and  Miss  Nettie  M.,  survive 
their  mother  and  bis  first  wife,  Mrs.  Delia  Brown  Henderson, 
who  departed  this  life  in  the  year  187b. 

He  is  a steward  of  Miles  Chapel,  C.  M.  E.  Church. 

He  owns  a pleasant  home  at  1003  East  Sixth  street,  and  I 
has  other  property.  Mr.  Henderson  has  in  coirtemplaition  I 
the  early  enlargement  of  his  business. 


Bev.  J.  P.  Matlock  was  born  in  Tennessee,  November  20, 
1S64.  He  is  an  offspring  of  Rev.  Norman  and  Mrs.  Arie  Mat- 
lock.  He  received  his  rudimentary  training  at  Ashland,  Ben- 
ton County,  Mississippi,  in  the  60 ’s,  and  concluded  the  high 
school  course  at  the  same  place;  and  'has  continued  a course 
of  study  ever  since  lie  left  school.  He  was  a professor  for 
more  than  a decade  of  years  and  at  intervals  worked  on 
railroads.  He  removed  to  Little  Rock  in  1902.  August  13, 
190b,  he  started  a grocery  store,  wood  and  coal  yard,  corner 
Thirty-first  and  Cross  streets.  He  continues  to  do  outside 
manual  labor  for  the  purpose  of  putting  bis  business  on  a 
firmer  basis.  Rev.  Matlock  is  a Missionary  Baptist  and  enter- 
tains a high  degree  of  refinement  and  is  anxiously  concerned 
about  the  general  welfare  of  his  race. 

Residence  120b  West  Thirty-second  street. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch,  INI r.  Tony  Jordan.  was  born 
Marianna,  Georgia,  September,  1856.  His  parents  removed 
from  bis  native  State  in  1S60,  to  Montgomery  County,  Ar- 
kansas, thence  to  Hot  Springs,  and  from  there  to  Little 
Uac k,  where  he  Jvas  lived  to  the  present  time. 

His  education  was  obtained  principally  by  attending 
night  school  at  intervals  for  four  years.  He  is  a self-made 
man,  and  quite  progressive  along  business  lines,  lie  is  his 
own  bookkeeper  and  manages  his  own  extensive  business 
interests  in  person.  In  his  early  days  bis  vocation  was 
farming,  lie  had  done  various  kinds  of  indoor  work  until 


entering  business  for  himself.  lie  speculates  in  both  per- 
sonal and  real  property,  besides  running  a business  at  923 
Spring  street. 

Air.  Jordan  anti  Miss  Ida  Y.  Elder  were  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony  in  March,  1S78. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a good  worker  in  Brown’s 
.Memorial  Church. 

His  ten-room,  two-storv  residence  is  at  1123  Izard  street, 
lie  owns  considerable  other  valuable  improved  property  in 
the  city  of  Little  Ilock  and  suburbs. 

Mr.  Jordan  has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  lie 
"ill  return  to  his  first  love— the  farm. 
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ll  was  in  (lie  year  ISfio,  Riekens  County,  Alabama,  that 
1 lie*  Reverend  J.  Latlian  was  born.  lie  was  in  scbool  only 
I hive  inoiillis.  Mrs.  Lucinda  and  Wiley  Latlian  were  his 
parents.  lie  lived  in  Macon,  Mississippi,  one  year  after  ho 


left  home.  Thence  to  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  where  ho 
stayed  three  years.  And  after  'making  other  short  stops 
arrived  in  the  City  of  Roses— 1890.  Reverend  Latlian  has 
been  a preacher  of  the  gospel  ever  since  he  was  nineteen  and 
pastured  different  churches  covering  a period  of  fifteen 
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v'.irs.  At  this  writing  lie  is  pasturing  1 lie  Alabcl vain  Cir- 
cuit 0.  M.  E.  Church.  As  a part  of  ihis  means  of support  that 
lu-  might  Tint,  he  a burden  to  his  congregat  ions  lie  is  running 
,i  meat  and  produce  market  at  .1000  West  Seventeenth  street, 
,,r  near  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Chester  streets. 


Mr.  W.  IT.  Duncan,  who  conducts  a confectionery,  wood 
:md  coal  'business  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Ringo 
streets,  was  born  at  Center  Point,  Arkansas,  February  10, 
|s7(i.  Rev.  AY.  It.  It.  Duncan  and  Airs.  Abide  Gill  Duncan 
nr  the  names  of  his  parents.  The  latter  is  dead.  Mr.  Dun- 
rau  received  the  major  portion  of  his  early  education  from 
his  father  at  Sweet  Home  and  in  the  public  schools  at  Van 
Suren,  Arkansas.  His  parents  removed  to  Little  Rock  over 
fifteen  years  ago.  After  which  time  the  subject  attended 
Philander  Smith  College  five  years. 

On  leaving  school  he  went  into  the  wood  and  coal  busi- 
ness with  a small  capital.  The  forty-dollar  stock  that  he 
had  on  the  shelves  when  he  'opened  his  doors  quickly  grew 
up  to  a thousand  dollars.  His  business  was  still  flourishing 
when  he  was  burnt  out  at  AVright  Avenue  and  High  streets. 
The  fire  caused  him  to  lose  his  entire  stock  of  goods.  This, 
however,  did  not  stop  him,  but,  as  having  received  fresh 
inspiration  of  Spartan  courage,  pressing. onward,  as  it  were, 
keeping  stoic  step  to  the  destinies  of  man,  doing  a neat  and 
profitable  business  at  the  above  mentioned  number. 

In  1901  Mr.  Duncan  and  Miss  Mary  Alexander  were 
joined  in  bonds  of  holy  wedlock.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  one  offspring,  Willie  Myrtle. 

He  is  a believer  in  Christ. 


Air.  AV.,A.  'Singfield  is  a native  Georgian,  and  removed 
lo  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  1898.  He  is  the  son  of  Air.  G.  AV. 
and  Airs.  AT.  C.  Singfield,  and  was  educated  at  Washington, 
Oeorgia.  Human  nature,  business  and  text-books  constitute 
his  regular  course  of  study. 

The  subject  has  worked  up  from  the  trade  of  a humble 
carpenter  to  his  present  station.  However,  not  for  a moment 
'Iocs  he  consider  carpentry  a mean  vocation. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PHARMACY. 


Dr.  W.  0.  Foster  is  a native  citizen  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  who  was  born  in  1882.  He  is  a son  of  Mr.  Isaac 
and  Airs.  Mattie  Foster.  His  education  was  'begun  in  t'he 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  Roses.  He  matriculated  at  Tal- 
ladega College,  Alabama,  at  which  institution  he  prosecuted 
a course,  after  which  he  entered  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  in  1904  was  graduated  from  the  phar- 
maceutical department  of  that  institution.  The  James  and 
Allen  Drug  Company,  West  Side,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
immediately  employed  him  as  manager  of  their  concern,  which 
position  he  filled  for  two  wears,  with  marked  credit  to  himself 
and  entire  satisfaction  to  his  employers,  lie  returned  home  in 
March,  1 DOG,  and  opened  Foster  Drug  Company,  place  of 
business,  624  West  Ninth  street. 
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SJUOKM  AKINO. 

Mr.  13.  L.  Lignins  was  born  in  1872,  near  Tuskcgce 
Institute,  Alabama.  Ilis  father,  Benjamin  Liggins,  died 
when  the  boy  was  in  his  eighth  year,  and  two  years  later 
Ins  mother,  too,  was  taken  by  death.  To  him  educational 
nil  vantages,  as  a matter  of  course,  were  very  limited.  Mrs. 
KlH’ii  Higgins,  his  mother,  who  learned  by  chance  to  read 
and  write  fairly  well,  taught  him,  also,  something  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

There  were  nine  children  in  all.  After  working  five 
years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Reuben  Peterson, 
with  no  visible  signs  of  better  days,  his  elder  brother, 
William,  and  himself  quit  the  old  homestead  and  went  to 
l.onoke  County,  Arkansas,  where  life  was  begun  anew.  There 
they  got  a better  glimpse  at  prosperity.  Concluding  that 
he  could  do  still  better  at  the  capital,  he  left  Lonoke  County 
and  in  188S  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Little  Rock.  Thereafter, 
lo  1SD7,  he  put  his  hands  to  whatever  he  found  to  do,  such 
as  printing,  blacksmithing,  cooking  and  other  honorable  pur- 
suits. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  occurred: 

Mr.  Liggins  was  working  at  the  Union  Compress,  this 
city,  where  he  had  done  manual  labor  for  five  consecutive  sea- 
sons, for  which  he  received  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 
One  day  he  began  to  meditate  upon  the  fact  that  inas- 
much as  his  employer  was  keeping  him  at  steady  work  at 
a stipend  of  nine  dollars  a week,  the  employer  must 
l)e  making  a fair  profit  on  his  labor.  Therefore,  the  practical 
logician  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  was  worth  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day  to  his  employer,  he  must 
he  worth  to  himself  a like  sum,  plus  the  profit  which  was 
going  into  his  employer’s  pockets.  Ilcnce,  having  concluded 
thus,  he  informed  his  employer  that  if  he  did  not  raise  his 
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wages  within  the  next  two  weeks,  he  would  positively  quit 
his  om ploy. 

The  fortnight  rolled  around,  and,  true  to  his  declaration, 
and  within  a minute  of  the  time,  Mr.  Logging  picked  up 
his  coat  and  hat.  and  started  oil'  the  premises,  when  the  man- 
ager accosted  him.  “Ben,  where  are  you  going?”  Legging 
replied,  “Don’t  you  remember  that  1 told  you  two  weeks 
ago  today  that  I would  quit  today  if  you  did  not  raise  my 
wages  at  the  end  of  Ihe  two  weeks;  furthermore,  I told 
you  to  get  another  man  in  my  place.”  lie  was  entreated 
not  to  quit,  but  to  no  avail.  The  superintendent  assured 
him  that  lie  should  have  work  at  any  time  in  the  future 
that  he  might  desire  it.  Mr.  Loggias  thanked  him,  but 
reiterated  lie  would  never  work  for  him  again  on  those 
terms.  At  the  present  Mr.  Leggins  has  a neat  shoeshop 
and  store,  110b  West  Thirteenth  street.  It  was  started  in 


In  1902  lie  wedded  Mrs.  Ella  Parks,  whose  counsel  and 
excellent  housewifery  'have  proved  potent  factors  in  his 
social  and  business  success. 

He  is  seriously  considering  and  working  out  pjans  by 
which  he  may  be  able  to  open  up  a cooperative  boot  and 
shoe  store  for  the  specific  purpose  of  teaching  male 
youths  tilie  boot  and  shoe  business  from  the  bench  up  to 
the  shelves  of  ready-made  goods.  He  is  a member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  and  also  one  of  the  original  members 
of  Frederick  Douglass  Republican  Club. 
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TA II.  OKI  NO. 


J.  W.  BURTON'. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Burton  was  born  in  Little  Rock.  October  11, 
1877,  and  he  is  engaged  in  business  at  702  West  Ninth  street, 
lie  began  his  schooling  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Union  High  School  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  When  he  was  in  his  eleventh 
year  he  got  work  in  a tailor  shop,  where  he  learned  sorne- 
ihing  of  the  basic  principles  of  tailoring. 

In  1897  he  made  his  debut  in  the  role  of  tailoring,  for 
liimself,  having  served  seven  years  as  an  apprentice,  com- 
pleting the  trade  in  cutting,  making  men’s  garments,  and 
i lie  rudiments  of  the  art. 
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IVttus  & Pettus,  421  Louisiana  street,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  aver  that  the  firm  of  Pettus  & I’ettus  is  the  only 
merchant  tailoring  establishment  of  color  in  Little  Rock  at 
the  j) resent  time:  ami  they  further  declare  that  “they  devote 
their  entire  time  and  attention  to  cutting,  making  and 
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trimming  garments  to  fit.”  And  they  add  ladies'  work  as 
a specialty;  and  cleaning  and  dyeing  is  a matter  of  course. 
It  is  understood  that  repairing  is'  a branch  of  the  business. 
Mrs.  Nancy  and  Dennis  Pettus  are  the  names  of  their  par- 
ents. The  subjects  were  educated  principally  in  t'he  primary 
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schools  of  Lonoke  County,  Arkansas.  They  arrived  in  Little. 
Kook  in  1891;  higher  education  gotten  in  Little  Rock. 

D.  A.  Pettus  served  an  apprenticeship  in  tailoring  in 
Little  Rock  six  years.  They  first  opened  their  doors  for 
business  in  1904,  and  'have  continued  it  ever  •since.  Pettus 
& l’ettus  are  single  gentlemen,  however,  unlike  many  other 
voting  men,  in  lieu  of  boarding  out,  they  live  with  their 
widowed  mother  and  single  sister,  and  take  care  of  them 
at.  their  own  five-room  cottage,  2203  Commerce  street. 

Pettus  & Pettus  have  set  out  to  build  up  a first-class 
merchant  tailoring 'business  in  Little  Rock.  “We  have  tried 
for  four  years  to  see  if  we  could  make  it  go,  and  since  we 
have  found  that  we  can,  we  purpose  to  enlarge  it  by  putting 
more  money  in  the  business,”  say  Pettus  & Pettus. 
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SCIP10  A.  JORDAN. 


Among  tlie  busiest  men  at  the  capital  city  is  Scipio  A. 
•Iordan,  the  successor  of  the  'late  Rev.  Moses  Dickson,  the 
founder  of  the  Knights  and  Daughters  of  Tabor  Inter- 
national Order  of  Twelve.  Air.  Jordan’s  quiet,  attentive 
business  habits  and  methodic  'manner  of  disposing  of  the 
large  volume  of  correspondence  t’hat  pours  into  li is  office 
■lady,  affords  an  object  lesson  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
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subject  was  born  in  Montgomuy  County,  Arkansas,  January 
1,  18(30.  Ilis  parents,  Charley  and  Elizabeth  Jordan,  removed 
from  the  farm  to  ITot  Springs,  Arkansas.  In  1869  the  family 
removed  to  Little  Rock,  where  they  have  lived  ever  since,  lie 
received  his  primary  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  with  the  first 
class  of  1880.  After  the  close  of  his  school  career  lie  engaged 
in  various  vocations,  among  which  was  teaching  school  in 
Chicot  County  two  terms.  lie  then  returned  home,  and 
soon  thereafter  he  was  appointed  letter  carrier  to  the  Little 
Rock  post  office,  and  served  creditably  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  martyred  and  lamented  President  Garfield.  Since 
.Mr.  Jordan’s  appointment  to  the  service,  he  has  carried 
Uncle  Sam’s  mail  pouch  continuously,  even  till  the  present. 
Postmaster  Holt  says,  with  emphasis,  that  lie  is  one  of  his 
best  carriers. 

Six  years  of  this  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  local 
Board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners.  In  1SS0  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Knights  and  Daughters  of  Tabor  International 
Order  of  Twelve;  and  he  at  once  became  one  of  its  enthusi- 
astic workers.  In  1887,  the  order  becoming  a jurisdiction, 
he  was  elected  C.  G.  S.,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  1889,  when  he  was  by  popular  vote  placed  in 
the  position  of  C.  G.  M.,  which  station  he  holds  now. 

In  1901  the  Rev.  Moses  Dickson,  I.  C.  G.  M.,  passed 
away,  whereupon  Mr.  Jordan  was  appointed  his  successor, 
concluding  the  unexpired  term  of  the  former,  July,  1902. 
At  the  national  session,  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  was  regularly 
elected  I.  C.  G.  M.  for  a full  term ; and  in  1906,  at  Little 
Rock,  lie  was  reelected  to  the  above  mentioned  office.  A cut 
of  a building,  at  the  home,  is  given,  showing  a part  of  the 
advanced  work  of  the  order  along  the  material  and  industrial 
lines  under  the  latter’s  administration. 

When  lie  first,  assumed  executive  control  of  the  order 
for  the  State,  it  was  at  a low  ebb,  scarcely  having  a mem- 
bership sufficient  to  continue  business;  however,  it  is  steadily 
growing.  The  order  at  that  period  was  paying  no  endow- 
ment at  all.  It  is  now  paying  from  $15,000.00  to  $20,000.00 
to  its  beneficiaries’  annually.  The  above  mentioned  home 
is  for  the  orphans  and  aged  of  the  order;  whereat,  a school 
will  be  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  same.  Withal, 
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various,  other  work  has  been  clone  by  the  order,  in  a special 
way,  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

In  1S84,  the  subject  itncl  Miss  Pinkie  E.  Venable  were 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  At  his  home, 
1 Mb  Cross  street,  nine  children  have  been  born  to  the  union. 
Mr.  Jordan,  I.  C.  0.  M.,  assisted  by  his  faithful  'lieutenants, 
is  making  a strenuous  effort  to  build  a creditable  Taborian 
Hall  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets,  Little  Rock, 
where  the  Knights  and  Daughters  of  Tabor  purchased  a site 
for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  Samuel  Summers  was  born  in  Bibb  County,  Alabama, 
ni  1840.  In  1SU2,  when  Little  Rock  fell,  he  was  cooking  for 
the  Yankee  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erate army;  and  on  the  fall  of  the  city  lie  received  his  first 
greenback  dollar.  He  .says:  “I  have  been  tied  to  it  ever 

since.” 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Summers  had  been  set  free  he 
resolved  to  lay  by,  out  -of  his  hard  earnings,  one  hundred 
dollars  a 3rcar  for  thirty-five  years  and  to  invest  it  in  real 
estate,  which  resolution  was  consummated  several  years  ago. 

Principally,  he  got  hold  of  his  wealth  by  cooking,  jani- 
toring  and  saving  what  he  made.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
American  Knights  of  Freedom,  of  which  he  is  an  associated 
founder.  About  the  year  1882  be  “stuck  up  a stake”  where 
l lie  Arkansas  Baptist  College  is  now  located,  and  suggested, 
“Let  us  build  a college  here  for  our  children.”  At  a con- 
venient time  he  apprised  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church  (in  which 
lie  was  taken  hy  Bishop  Turner)  of  his  action  and  sugges- 
tion, and  that  congregation  approved  them.  Not  stopping 
here,  he  diligently  and  enthusiastically  called  on  other 
Christian  organizations  looking  toward  the  same  end,  the 
majority  of  whom  concurred  with  Bethel.  He  lives  at  his 
home,  807  Broadway. 

Mr.  Summers  is  a man  of  few  words,  but  as  a rule,  when 
if  comes  to  business,  he  strikes  a bee  line. 
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The  lion.  J.  E.  Basil  was  born  at  Moscow,  Tennessee, 
1858.  Ilis  parents  removed  to  Arkansas  in  1SG2.  ‘Since  'his 
boyhood  days  he  has  been  strenuous  and  frugal.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Little  Rock  schools,  graduating  at  the  high 
school.  His  tuition  at  school  was  paid  out  of  his  earnings 
for  moulding  brick.  After  receiving  his  diploma  he  was 
elected  principal  of  Capital  Ilill  city  school  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  position  honorably  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  became  principal  of  the  Hot  Springs  public  schools. 
In  .1884  lie  was  nominated  county  clerk  of  Pulaski  County 
by  the  Greenback  party.  He  “was  the  most  popular  candi- 
date on  cither  ticket.”  He  resigned  the  candidacy  for  the 
good  of  the  Republican  party.  The  Republican  nominee 
was  elected  by  a handsome  vote. 

In  1875  Mr.  Bush  was  appointed  railway  mail  clerk. 
The  satisfaction  which  lie  gave  the  department  and  patrons 
was  so  general  and  thorough  that  the  Republican  Central 
Committee  of  Arkansas  recommended  him  for  the  chief 
clerkship  of  his  division.  In  1879  Miss  Cora  Winfrey,  the 
handsome  and  cultured  daughter  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Winfrey,  accepted  his  hand  in  matrimonial  bonds. 
The  union  has  blessed  them  with  four  children,  Aldridge, 
Johnny,  Chester  and  Stella  E. 

Mr.  Bush  is  receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office 
at  Little  Rock,  having  been  appointed  thereto  by  President 
McKinley  in  189S,  and  reappointed  in  19Q6  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  subject  is  Grand  Scribe  of  the  Mosaic  Templars  of 
America,  of  which  he  is  the  principal  founder.  Mr.  Bush 
is  an  enthusiastic  life  member  of  the  National  Negro  Business 
League,  and  member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  He  com- 
munes at  the  First  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  and  is  roughly 
estimated  to  be  worth  from  *$35,000.00  to  $50,000.00. 

As  a public  peacemaker  between  the  black  and  white 
races  the  lion.  J.  E.  Bush  is  the  vanguard  of  the  twin  cities. 
Furthermore,  he  is  the  acknowledged  colored  Republican 
leader  of  the  State. 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  trip  to  Little  Rock,  in  1905, 
was  made  in  response  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Bush.-  Dr.  Washington  promised  him  several  years  previously 
that  he  would  visit  the  city,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
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i\ •.‘(•option  Committee  assigned  the  splendid  dwelling  of  tlic 
od'jcet  as  the  temporary  'headquarters  of  the  "Wizard  of 
Ttiskegee.  The  lion.  J.  E.  Bush  was  also  manager  of  the 
Washington  party  and  private  ear  during  their  tour  of  Ar- 
kansas, Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  D.  M.  Wells  is  a native  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  hav- 
ing been  born  at  that  place  in  the  year  1884.  • D.  M.  and 
Eaura  Wells  were  his  parents.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  ago 
ids  mother  for  the  first  time  put  him  in  school  at  Howe 
Institute,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  attended  six  years; 
after  ■which  lie  'worked  one  year,  helping  his  mother  to 
raise  money  to  defray  his  college  expenses.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  he  matriculated  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Alabama,  being  graduated  from 
this  institution  in  five  years,  completing  the  printing  and 
normal  courses.  In  1903  he  was  elected  manager  of  the  News 
Enterprise,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  In  1904  Professor  Coun- 
cil made  him  superintendent  of  the  printing  department  of 
his  alma  mater. 

The  subject  visited  his  mother  at  [Memphis  in  1905,  and 
during  his  visit  home  he  was  asked  to  take  the  foremanship 
of  the  Slegde  & Wells  Printing  Company,  white,  which  lie 
did  with  credit. 

In  March,  1905,  the  Little  Rock  Reporter  Publishing 
Company  offered  him  a large  salary  to  become  manager  of 
their  printery.  lie  accepted  the  position,  holding  it  one 
year,  when  he  resigned  to  start  a printing  business  for  him- 
self at  G16  West  Ninth  street,  where  he  is  until  now.  Mr. 
Wells  is  self-reliant  and  has  an  enviable  degree  of  business 
tenacity. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Safpho  was  born  in  Woodruff  County,  Ar- 
kansas, November  3,  1SS1.  lie  is  the  offspring  of  Mr.  E.  X.  C. 
and  Mrs.  Eliza  Safpho.  lie  was  educated  at  Wynne,  Ar- 
kansas. 

This  placid,  steady  and  youthful  craftsman,  spurred  on 
and  lifted  up  by  precocity,  has  been  at  the  printer’s  case 
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over  s.nce  he  has  been  large  enough  to  stand  practically 
thereto.  The  subject  was  publisher  of  the  Wynne  Weekly 
Pilot  from  WOO  to  1903.  He  removed  to  the  metropolis  of 


C.  X'.  SAFX’HO. 


the  ‘State  the  latter  part  of  1903.  Two  years  he  was  com- 
positor on  the  Baptist  Vanguard. 

Mr.  Safpho  is  still  following  his  vocation  as  manager 
of  McConico-King  Printing  Company,  corner  Ninth  and 
Broadway.  Ilis  Christian  proclivities  are  Missionary  Baptist. 

US 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Patton,  who  was  born  at  Roanoke,  Alabama, 
May  24,  1SS9.  received  his  early  education  at  his  native 
town.  Professor  Patton  hails  from  Tuskcgee,  which  institute 
!»•  entered  in  1885  and  was  graduated  from  the  Normal  and 
Printing  Departments  in  1903.  He  had  charge  of  the  Printing 


K.  C.  l’ATTOX. 


Department  of  Selma  University,  Selma,  Alabama,  for  one 
year,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  principalship  of  Mount 
Rose,  Arkansas,  High  School.  In  1905,  Dr.  Booker  Washing- 
ton recommended  him  to  Dr.  Cox  and  the  management  of 
Philander  Smith  College  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Printing  Department  of  that  institution,  which  he  now  holds. 
Phe  subject  is  a Baptist. 
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JOURNALISM. 

The  youngest  scion  of  the  journalistic  field,  in  our  pages, 
is  C.  E.  Bush,  the  son  of  the  Honorable  J.  E.  Bush  and 
.Mrs.  Cora  Bush,  -who  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  January  16, 
1886.  He  received  his  education,  primarily,  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  his  native  city.  After  which,  he  took 
an  eighteen  months’  business  course  at  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  college  he  engaged  in 
the  undertaking  business,  the  firm  being  known  as  Bush  & 
Keatts.  This  business  was  conducted  by  them  for  more 
than  a year.  Mr.  Bush  is  now  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Mosaic  Guide,  the  official  organ  of  the  Mosaic  Templars  of 
America,  a powerful  and  influential  organization,  a goodly 
number  of  whose  'members  are  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  intelligent  colored  citizens  of  the  fourteen  States 
in  whose  confines  it  has  branch  orders.  The  Indianapolis 
Freeman  says,  editorially,  that  “the  Mosaic  Guide  is  the 
best  paper  coming  that  way  from  the  State  of  Arkansas.” 
Mr.  Bush  gets  out  a good  paper,  and,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  he  has  the  distinction  and  high  honor  of  being  the 
youngest  editor  of  color  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  is  the  youngest  life  member  of  the  National  Negro  Busi- 
ness Men’s  League. 

The  subject  is  single,  therefore  he  lives  with  his  parents, 
who  are  rated  among  the  wealthiest  Afro-Americans  of  the 
place.  Young  Bush  is  'a  true  branch  of  Little  Rock’s  typical 
“400.”  In  the  superior  management  of  his  office  he  demon- 
strates the  intellectuality  of  a man  of  riper  years  and  wider 
experience.  AVe  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  equal 
his  father,  or  even  surpass  him,  in  the  race  of  life;  for  he 
has  his  father’s  excellent  counsel  to  guide  him  and  magnifi- 
cent career  to  point  him  the  way. 
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JEWELRY. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Henderson  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  Eighth 
\ street,  between  Broadway  and  Arc'll,  commonly  known  as 
"Lick  Skillet,”  August  6,  1S(JS.  Parents  were  George  and 
.Mrs.  Mollie  (Bush)  Henderson,  sister  to  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Bush 
of  the  same  city.  When  lie  was  eight  or  ten  years  old  he 
constructed  a miniature  engine  out  of  an  old  tin  can.  He 
also  busied  himself  not  a little  in  tearing  old  clocks  and 
watches  into  pieces.  He  first  entered  the  public  schools  at 
I he  age  of  six,  at  Capital  Hill,  and  studied  at  Union  High 
school,  and  was  one  of  the  first  students  in  the  Arkansas 
Baptist  College.  Quit  school  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

He  was  the  champion  pitcher  in  the  Little  Rock  baseball 
cadet  team  three  years,  and  was  recognized  as  the  best 
pitcher  of  color  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Henderson  studied  the  jewelry  business  under  Mr. 
J.  V.  Zimmerman,  of  Little  Rock',  from  18S4  to  1896. 

In  1896  he  opened  his  first  jewelry  store,  508  West  Ninth 
street,  and  was  the  first  colored  jeweler  to  engage  in  the 
business  in  the  Bear  State. 

In  1890  lie  wedded  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Seveii't?h  ildren  have  been  born  to  them,  three 
living,  Jesse  E.,  Benjamin  Derrick,  and  Mary  E.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson is  a zealous  Christian  and  a member  of  Mount  Pleasant 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  and  is  its  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent. He  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday  School  Convention  of  the  State  for  two  years.  He 
mvns  his  home,  1617  Cross  street. 
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Mr.  Walter  T.  Oates'  energy,  keen  business  tact,  and  use 
of  the  printer’s  ink,  in  the  way  of  advertising,  places  him 
prominently  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purport  of  the 
“Blue  Book.”  Hence,  a character  sketch  of  him  is  appended 
as  a matter  of  course.  lie  was  born  in  Okolona,  Mississippi, 


October  23,  18S2.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Elvira  Oates  are  the 
names  of  his  parents.  They  came  to  Little  Rock  in  1889; 
both  are  deceased.  The  subject  completed  the  common  school 
course  and  the  grammar  grade  at  the  Twenty-first  Street 
School,  lie  has  always  been  inclined  to  do  business  for  him- 
self, and  served  as  porter  in  some  of  the  best  jewelry  stores 
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nl'  Little  Hock  for  two  roars.  Also,  lu*  was  an  apprentice 
| in  J.  E.  Henderson  for  one  year.  And  after  the  expiration 

[ of  that  time,  he  bong-lit  Henderson  out,  June  2,  1903.  Of 

t course,  lie’- then  took  charge  and  conducted  a jewelry  busi- 
ness for  three  years  and  four  months  at  the  same  old  stand. 
L business  at  this  place  not  proving  generally  satisfactory 
after  the  above  mentioned  time,  he  discontinued  there  and 
reopened  at  422  Louisiana  street,  where  he  is  doing  a splendid 
| growing  business  as  jeweler  and  watch-repairer,  manufac- 
l turn*  of  lodge  pins,  linger  rings,  and  such  like. 

Mr.  Oates  belongs  to  the  First  Baptist  Church.  He  owns 
I j a good  cottage  residence  at  3509  West  Sixteenth  street.  lie 
[ 1 is  planning  to  make  his  trade  a sort  of  cooperative  business 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  boys  and  girls  in  the  art  of 
l lie  jewelry  and  watch-making  business.  Mr.  Oates  is  cheer- 
ful by  nature,  and  single  by  choice. 
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The  mention  of  Spencer  13.  Gibson,  who  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  April  4,  1S75,  is  but  to  pay 
a tribute  to  genuine  wort'll  and  struggling  genius.  Air. 
Gibson  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  after  which  he  entered  the  Arkansas 
Baptist  College,  at  which  institute  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Academic  Department;  and,  in  the  meantime,  was  doing 
the  work  of  an  apprentice  printer. 


In  I8SG  he  was  graduated  from  the  Columbian  School  of 


Art,  Washington,  D.  C.  After  his  graduation  he  went  back 
to  the  printer’s  case,  where  he  has  been  for  sixteen  years. 


Mr.  Gibson  was  not  born  to  be  content  with  the  monot- 
onous click  of  the  type  adjusting  itself  in  the  printer’s  com- 
posing stick,  for  nature  has  made  him  a considerably  clever 
playwright.  The  following  are  his  productions : “The  Aris- 
tocratic Swell,”  “Midsummer  Dream,”  and  “The  Charms  of 
Paradise.”  He  is.  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
lie  lives  at  his  own  home,  2708  Rock  street,  with  his  family. 
The  highest  ambition  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  life  is  to  aid  in  the 
promotion  and  advancement  of  his  race. 
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Mr.  Robert  T.  Willis  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Missis- 
sippi, August  I,  .1860.  At  school  Iiis  teacher  called  him  B.  T. 
Willis  in  order  to  distinguish  between  him  and  another  pupil 
who  also  bore  the  same  name,  Robert  T.  Willis.  The  sub- 
ject’s parents  are,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Jane  Willis.  In  the 
public  schools  of  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  a per  cent  of  the 
rudiments  of  education  was  gained  by  him:  or,  in  plain  par- 
lance, he  is  a self-made  man. 

Mr.  Willis  is  the  oldest  of  eight  children,  six  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  of  whom  two  brothers  and  one  sister  arc 
dead. 

When  he  lived  with  his  parents  he  clerked  in  his  father’s 
store  and  worked  on  the  farm  alternately. 

In  1885  the  subject  removed  to  Arkansas,  and  two  years 
later  to  Little  Rock. 

Ilis  apprenticeship  as  a barber  began  in  Aberdeen  in 
1883.  He  was  a journeyman  barber  in  Little  Rock  for  two 
years,  and  for  two  years  a copartner.  In  1891  he  bought 
Iiis  partners  out;  and  now  he  is  sole  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
finest  tonsorial  parlors  in  town,  employing  seven  regular, 
finished  workmen,  not  including  himself  nor  saying  any- 
thing about  four  extra  help.  At  219  Main  street,  where  his 
red,  white  and  blue  sign  is  exposed,  is  the  very  center  of 
llie  most  popular  part  of  the  burg.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Willis  is  doing  business  in  his  professional  line 
I'm-  white  people,  still  he  is  regarded  both  by  his  patrons  and 
the  members  of  his  own  race,  who  know  him  best,  as  being 
a man  of  principle  and  high  race  pride. 

Looking  hack  to  May  18,  181)0,  he  married  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Eliza  McDavid,  who  was  the  mother  of  one  child,  Cal- 
vin McDavid,  whom  lie  has  educated  and  is  now  an  M.  D. 

Mr.  Willis  attributes  his  splendid  success  in  business  to 
his  life's  unflagging  energy  and  frugal  housewifery. 
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The  suhjoct  i.s  a votary  of  field  sporting,  such  as  hunt, 
ing,  fishing  and  trap  shooting,  and  fancier  of  blooded  dogs. 
He  is  l lie  owner  of  several  thoroughbred  bird  canines,  and 
a case  ol  fine  guns,  which  he  uses  in  .stopping  small  or  larcc 
game.  * 


His  membership  is  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Colored, 
Little  Rock. 

lie  is  an.  honorable  K.  of  P.,  also  a member  of  the 
G.  U.  0.  of  0.  F. 

Hr.  Willis  advises  “the  young  men  to  get  a location  and 
make  the  place;  for  that  is  the  only  way  to  succeed.” 
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C.  E.  Dubison  is  a Tennesseean  by  nativity  and  adoption. 
He  was  born  at 'Franklin,  June  22,  1870.  Mr.  John  Dubison 
was  his  father,  and  Mrs.  Bettie  Dubison  his  mother.  His 
primary  education  was  received  at  the  Lutheran  School,  Little 
Woolc,  where  he  advanced  to  the  Il'ich  School.  After  having 
left  school  he  removed  to  Texarkana,  Texas,  where  he  en- 
raged in  the  hotel  business  for  himself,  remaining  there 
right  years.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Little  Pock  'he  was 


c.  E.  DUBISON. 

employed  as  messenger  boy  to  the  Citizens’.  Bank.  And 
when  the  Exchange  National  Bank  consolidated  with  the 
above  named  bank,  he  wag:  retained  in  his  former  position. 

In  1S97  lie  and  Miss  Susie  Buckingham  were  married. 
It.  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Dubison ’s  seven-room  dwelling, 
2G00  Spring  street,  is  among  the  prettiest  homes  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  twin  cities.  He  has  good  property 
not  herein  mentioned.  Mr.  Dubison  is  a member  of  St. 
I’hilip’s  Episcopal  Church. 
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Mr.  D.  J.  Dubison  was  ;born  at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  in 
the  year  1872.  John  Dubison  was  his  father  and  Mrs.  Bettie 
Dubison  his  mother.  He  was  educated  the  grammar 
schools  at  his  native  home.  He  is  a professional  “mixolo- 
gist." In  1900  Miss  Clara  Phillips  became  his  wedded  wife. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Hoard,  who  was  horn  in  Tennessee  in  the  year 
1S52,  is  an  industrious  and  well  respected  Christian  citizen. 
Parents,  App  and  Mrs.  Lucinda  Hoard.  The  first  principles 
of  education  were  given  him  in  the  public  schools  of  Helena, 
Arkansas,  where  he  concluded  the  eighth  grade.  Ahd  he 
supplemented  that  course  by  two  and  a half  terms  in  the 
Union  School,  Little  Pock.  He  is  a member  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Baptist  Church  and  a possessor  of  valuable  property. 
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Our  next  character  is  .Martin  L.  Barnett,  Jr.,  who  was 
m:ii  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  September  14.  ISSu.  M.  L. 
;:ui  Mrs.  Ophelia  Barnett  are  the  names  of  h is  parents.  The 
Oumlation  of  his  education  was  laid  early  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  birthplace.  After  which  he  entered  Philander 
Smith  College,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
11)05.  lie  defrayed  his  entire  college  expenses  by  doing  sundry 
office  work  for  Attorney  Scipio  Jones.  "When  lie  first  became 
Mr.  Jones’  office  'boy  lie  sold  daily  papers  at  intervals.  He 
is  now  filling  the  functions  of  stenographer  in  said  office. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  regu- 
larly appointed  colored  notary  public  under  the  ad-ministra- 
tion of  Governor  Little.  This  model  young  man  lives  at 
home  with  his  parents,  GOO  West  Eighth  street,  on  the  very 
spot  and  in  the  very  house  in  which  he  was  born. 


. Mrs.  Mary  E.  Andrews,  a leading  mantuamaker,  1111 
l/.ard  street,  was  born  in  McMinn  County,  Tennessee,  1S57. 
Cleveland,  Tennessee,  was  also  her  home  for  a short  time, 
and  at  the  latter  place,  in  1SS5,  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr. 
(!.  W.  H.  Andrews.  Three  weeks  after  their  marriage  they 
migrated  to  Little  Rock,  where  she  has  resided  since.  The 
husband  died  after  having  lived  in  matrimonial  bliss 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  shingle,  “Dressmaker,”  was 
hung  out  the  next  month  following  their  arrival,  and  it  ‘has 
been  left  out  ever  since.  Mr.  Lewis  Carter,  her  father,  was 
born  a slave,  but  bought  his  freedom  after  'his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Mary  Carter,  a needle  woman  of  much  skill,  taught 
her  daughter  the  rudiments,  and  not  a few  of  the  finishing 
touches,  of  the  art.  Madam  Andrews  has  had  on  hand  as 
many  as  fifteen  dress  patterns  at  the  same  time,  to  be  made 
into  gowns  of  different  styles  and  fancies  for  some  of  “the 
elite  of  society,”  white  and  black.  Mrs.  Andrews  makes 
no  pretentions  to  education,  other  than  somewhat  of  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  “the  three  R’s,”  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Mrs.  Andrews  is  a member  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church. 
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Miss  Mary  Ida  Kile  was  born  at  Argenta,  Arkansas, 
February  28,  1871.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
•Taekson,  who  was  born  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia. 
In  I8G0  or  1 862  lie  was  sold  and  brought  to  Arkansas.  In 
1868  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  as  a volunteer,  Company 
J.  Fifty-fourth  Infantry,  serving  until  lie  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. In  ISG4  lie  and  Miss  Mary  Burns,  who  was  born 
at  Culpepper  Courthouse,  Virginia,  were  made  one  in  matri- 
mony. Mary  Burns,  her  sister,  Ccorgiana  Burns,  llenry 
Jackson  and  ninety-eight  others  were  brought  to  Arkansas. 
Mary  Burns  left  four  brothers  behind,  Isaac,  John,  Daniel 
and  Henry  Burns,  whom  she  has  not  seen  or  heard  from 
since. 

After  llenry  Jackson  had  been  sold  his  name  was 
changed  to  Henry  Kile,  flic  latter  of  which  being  the  family 
surname. 

She  was  educated  in  the  Argenta  public  schools, 
Arkansas  Baptist,  Philander  Smith  and  Shorter  Colleges. 
She  was  graduated,  however,  from  the  latter  in  1902.  In  1903 
she  completed  a course  in  millinery.  She  is  a member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Argenta,  High  Priest  of  the  Inter- 
national Order  of  Twelve,  a prominent  member  of  the  West- 
ern Star  No.  21. 


Mr.  William  Rodgers  was  born  at  Mosgo,  Tennessee, 
July  9,  1S74.  Rev.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Emma  Rodgers  were  the 
names  of  his  parents.  He  was  lettered  principally  in  Conway 
County  public  schools,  where,  in  1884,  he  finished  the  gram- 
mar course.  He  removed  to  Arkansas  in  1SS0,  and  to  Little 
Rock  in  1897.  He  was  in  the  railroad  service  for  ten  years, 
when  the  loss  of  a foot  caused  him  to  abandon  the  service. 
Since  which  time,  in  the  main,  he  has  directed  his  attention 
to  the  insurance  business,  and  for  two  years  was  in  the 
capacity  of  Superintendent  of  the  “Peopdes  Mutual  Aid;” 
but,  on  account  of  abnormal  activity  of  limb,  resigned  the 
superintendency  and  accepted  an  agency  with  the  saV  e 
company;  and  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  he  performs 
with  steadily  increasing  success.  On  February  9,  1899,  he 
and  Mrs.  Magnolia  Moore  were  made  one  in  wedlock.  Mount 
Zion  Baptist  Church  looks  after  Mr.  Rodgers  spiritually. 
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It  is  with  delight  that  we  present  to  the  readers  and 
friends  of  the  Blue  Book  Mr.  Bryant  Luster,  a high-grade 
tonsorialist,  whose  place  of  business  is  122  West  Fourth 
' street,  and  residence  1905  State  street.  Dallas  County,  Ar- 
kansas, May  25,  1856,  was  the  scene  of  his  birth,  lie  is  an 
offspring  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mrs.  Lucinda  Luster,  who  are 
now  in  the  spirit  world.  When  a small  boy  he  always  had 
an  inherent  desire  to  establish  a business  of  his  own.  He 
found  work  at  a brickyard  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  that 
lie  might  help  his  widowed  mother,  he  being  at  that  time 
her  only  dependence.  And  from  that  to  well  digging.  And, 
after  having  attained  his  majority,  he  studied  and  became 
proficient  in  the  tonsorial  art.  Mr.  Luster  was  a student 
of  night,  schools  for  more  than  six  years,  this  being  his 
principal  advantage  and  best  opportunity  to  get  a smatter- 
ing. lie  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Hall;  four  children  born  to 
the  union,  Theodore,  McCullcn,  Gracic  M.,  and  Bryant,  Jr. 

Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  he  has  been  trustee 
for  twelve  years,  holds  his  membership.  It  is  estimated  that 
he  is  worth  $10,000.00. 

The  family  residence  is  a pretty,  modern  built,  eight- 
room  cottage,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  simple 
touch  of  a button. 


Mrs.  Lucretia  Warr  was  born  at  Boliver,  Hard  im  an 
County,  Tennessee,  1861,  and  removed  to  Little  llock  in 
1S80.  Her  parents  were  Mrs.  Martha  and  Willis  Bills.  She 
attended  the  public  schools  something  over  two  years.  She 
is  chef  to  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  in  Little 
hock,  where  she  has  been  steadily  employed  for  twenty-six 
years. 

In  1888  Mie  was  married  to  Mr.  Henderson  Warr,  with 
whom  she  enjoyed  life  until  he  quit  (August  S,  1903)  these 
mundane  shores.  Mrs.  Warr  comes  from  a highly  respected 
family,  who  were  in  easy  circumstances  long  before  she 
quit  the  old  homestead.  She  was  chaplain  of  the  Guiding 
. Star  for  five  years,  a member  of  St.  John  Temple,  Friendship, 
and  'holds  a policy  in  a prominent  insurance  company.  At 
1023  Broadway  is  her  home. 
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The  elder  brother.  B.  W.  Jackson,  of  the  firm  Jackson 
Brothers.  Undertakers,  712  and  714  West  Ninth  street,  was 
born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  June  24,  1881.  J.  H.  Jackson  is 
the  younger  brother  and  junior  member  of  the  concern. 
Their  parents  arc  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  Maggie  H.  Jackson. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Jackson  completed  his  common  school  education 
in  the  Union  Public  High  School,  and  in  11)01  he  finished  the 


B.  W.  JACKSON. 


regular  course  in  embalming  at  the  Chicago  College  of  Lm- 
b aiming,  with  the  highest  honor,  making  an  average  of  92.5  i 
in  the  examinations.  After  having  concluded  his  college 
career,  he  did  various  kinds  of  work,  that  he  might  accumu- 
late sufficient  means  to  fit  up  his  present  undertaking  estab- 
lishment. 

He  is  a Missionary  Baptist.  They  live  at  their  home, 

1723  Battery  street,  phone  2621.  These  industrious  and 
diligent  young  men  are  enjoying  single  blessedness. 
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On  a May  day,  the  16th,  18SG,  at  Columbus.  Mississippi, 
was  announced  to  immediate  neighbors,  round  about,  that 
an  infant  had  been  born  to  Mr.  April  and  Mrs.  Marina  Alex- 
ander, which,  later  on,  was  given  the  Christian  name,  “Wil- 
liam,” who  began  his  elementary  education  at  his  native 
home,  where  he  advanced  to  the  high  school,  when  lie  took 
up  farming,  which  he  continued  eight  years. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER. 


He  very  creditably  discharged  the  duties  of  deputy 
sheriff  of  Desha  County  four  years.  Afterwards  lie  came 
to  Little  Rock.  lie  was  foreman  in  the  basement  of  the 
Dickinson  Hardware  Company  seven  years.  Leaving  this 
vocation  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  painter’s  art,  being 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  can  accomplish  more  for  him- 
self, and,  in  the  meantime,  do  the  race  greater  credit  and 
add  to  the  aesthetic  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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The  earlier  stages  of  his  sixteen  years’  experience  with 
the  paint  brush  were  not  always  serene  or  auspicious;  'how- 
ever,  he  has  developed  into  a considerable  contracting  painter 
and  paperhanger.  The  subject  is  a director  of  the  Capital 
City  Savings  Bank,  and  has  been  superintendent  of  the  First 
Baptist  Sunday  School  six  years. 

In  1SS6  he  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Cannon  were  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  Mr.  Alexander  owns  six  lots  in 
West  End  of  this  city,  and  the  splendid  dwelling  at  1201 
West  Thirty-second  street.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  and  presided  at  the  great  ovation  given  the 
Honorable  Booker  T.  Washington  at  the  Capital  Theater, 
1905. 

He  is  a life  member  of  the  National  Negro  Business 
League  of  the  State. 


Rev.  hr.  P.  Mason  was  born  in  Chicot  County,  Arkansas, 
March,  1854.  II is  father  and  mother  were  Henry  and  Mrs. 
Maria  Mason.  After  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  removed 
to  Boliver  County,  Mississippi,  where  he  lived  for  about 
nine  years.  He  received  his  elementary  training,  princi- 
pally, by  attending  night  school,  and  studying' for  a season 
at  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

June  19,  1880,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Gales  (and  others), 
who  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
State  Convention  of  Mississippi,  regularly  ordained  him  an 
elder.  The  subject  pastored  successfully  the  following 
churches:  New  Hope,  Carson,  Mississippi,  two  years;  St. 

Paul,  Terrene,  Mississippi,  two  years. 

In  1SS3  he  removed  from  Australia,  Mississippi,  to  Brink- 
lev,  Arkansas,  making  the  latter  place  his  home  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  has  also  pastored  at  these  places  in  his 
adopted  State:  Fredonia,  Surrounded  Hill;  St.  John,  Dar- 
danelles Mount  Zion,  Bec.ton,  and  others.  Now  he  is  operat- 
ing a general  umbrella  repair  shop,  107  West  Tenth  street. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Jones  is  a native  Mississippian  and  the  son  of 
Mr.  Wiley  and  Mrs.  Frances  Jones.  In  early  youth  he  mani- 
fested striking  signs  of  being  much  interested  in  men  and 
things. 
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After  finishing  his  studies  in  the  public  schools,  he  was 
enrolled  at  the  New  Orleans  University,  where  he  studied 
three  years;  after  which  lie  taught  school  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  covering  a three  years’  period. 

Wherever  Professor  Jones’  lot  was  cast  as  a teacher,  he 
look  special  interest  in  teaching  Sunday  School. 


Having  completed  his  literary  branches  >at  Harraden 
University,  Jackson,  Michigan,  he  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1S78;  and,  in  1905,  a course  in  law,  real  estate, 
brokerage,  and  fire  insurance,  was  finished  at  the  Chicago 
Commercial  College. 
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Professor  Jones  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  afore- 
said vocations  in  the  city  of  Little  lloclc  since  January  ]f 
1906;  and  has  a very  desirable  office  at  422  Louisiana  street, 
where  he  is  doing  a prosperous  and  reliable  business  with 
both  black  and  white,  extending  to  adjacent  and  remote 
States  of  the  Union. 

lie  is  a fellow-era  ft  sin  an  of  the  K.  P.  S.  and  M.  S.  W. 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  unmarried  gentleman,  and  has  a strong 
personality, 'and  maintains  doing  business  strictly  on  business 
principles;  and  has  accumulated  considerable  city  and 
country  real  estate. 


Mrs.  Alice  E.  Sampson  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, July  4,  1S61.  Iler  parents  were  Cornelius  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brown.  Madam  Sampson  received  her  education 
at  the  Union  High  School.  She  is  one  of  its  first  graduates. 
When  she  is  not  buky  with  Uncle  Sam’s  veteran  pensioners 
of  1S61,  her  spare  time  is  utilized  as  agent  for  a variety  of 
merchandise.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Sampson  has  not  lost 
a case  during  the  twelve  years  that  she  has  been  assisting 
old  soldiers  in  obtaining  their  bounties,  back  salaries,  pen- 
sions, etc. 

She  is  the  composer  of  verses  which  reputable  houses 
in  New  York  and  Cincinnati  have  considered  for  publication. 
The  titles  of  two  of  her  poems  are,  “Beneath  the  White  and 
Purple  Blossoms,”  and  “Lay  Me  Where  Sweet  Roses  Bloom.” 

Madam  Sampson’s  study  of  planetary  reading  assures 
her  in  giving  professional  expositions  of  the  science.  She 
resides  at  2320  High  street  and  is  a member  of  Bethel  A.  M. 
E.  Church. 


Mrs.  Lucinda  Turner  was  born  in  Mississippi  County, 
Arkansas,  April  14,  1856,  and  has  lived  in  Little  Rock  thirty- 
five  years.  Parents,  Bolden  and  Mrs.  Frances  Woods.  She 
never  had  school  advantages;  her  husband  taught  her  to 
read  and  write.  She  was  married  to  Rev.  Seipio  Turner  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  until  his 
death,  August  23,  1906.  He  was  her  first  husband;  one  and 
three-fourths  score  years  was  the  period  of  their  nuptial  rela- 
tions. 
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I\l rs.  Turner  was  Princess  of  St.  Paul  Temple  Xo.  40  for 
four  years,  and  treasurer  of  Lincoln  Star  Tabernacle  about 
two  years.  Site  is  a strong  believer  in  Christian  religion, 
and  is  a member  of  Brown’s  Memorial  A.  M.  L.  'Church.  Slut 
owns  her  home,  lb  2 3 Pulaski  street. 


In  continuation  of  the  Blue  Book,  Mr.  C.  (4.  Harris,  who 
was  born  in  Arkansas,  June  12,  1873,  is  thus  introduced  to 
tin;  reader: 


He  is  the  son  of  Byrd  and  Angeline  Harris.  In  1SS7 
the  Arkansas  Fair  at  Pine  Bluff  awarded  Mr.  Harris  the 
premium  for  sketch  drawing. 

In  1897  he  wedded  Miss  Novella  King.  As  a fotogra- 
pher  success  has  perched  upon  his  banner. 

Air.  Harris  is  a layman  of  the  Church  of  God.  This 
young  fotographer’s  modest  and  unpretentious  studio  is 
conveniently  situated  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock. 
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Mr.  J.  II.  Douglass  was  born  in  Little  Bock,  Arkansas, 
September  27.  3869.  His  parents  were  James  A.  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Don  Mass.  The  father  of  the  subject  was  a black- 
smith. and  the  mother  a respectable  dressmaker.  ( 

In  .1200  tie  wooed  and  wedded  the  widow,  Mrs.  Ida 
Bagsby.  As  far  back  as  Mr.  Douglass’  mind  runneth,  he 
hath  been  standing  at  the  blacksmith’s  (bellows.  When 
fourteen  years  old  he  was  foreman  of  his  father’s  shop. 
He  was  educated  in  Little  Bock.  St.  Paul  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church  shelters  him  spiritually.  The  Knights  of  Tabor 
honor  him  as  a Past  Grand.  llis  smithy  stands,  combined 
with  carriage  repairing,  at  310  West  Seventh  street.  Mr. 
Douglass  owns  bis  home,  3011  East  Twenty-sixth  street. 


W.  T.  Franklin,  the  practical  horseshoer,  was  born 
at  Borne,  Georgia,  1S70.  His  father,  G.  W.  Franklin,  died 
in  1900.  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Franklin,  his  another,  lives  at 
1218  Broad  street.  Borne,  Georgia. 

In  1SS2  Mr.  Franklin  migrated  from  Fort  Payne,  Ala- 
bama, to  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  to  shoe  fast  horses  for  the 
late  Wiley  Jones.  March  20,  1892,  he  went  to  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  erecting  the  iron  work 
for  the  Arlington  Hotel;  therefore  lie  makes  good  claims 
as  a master  iron  worker.  He  came  to  Little  Rock  in  the 
autumn  of  1S93,  and  immediately  swung  open  the  doors  of 
his  smithy,  as  a first-class  practical  horseshoer.  He  is  a 
single  man,  but  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  fancy  free. 
His  primary  and  high  school  training  were  concluded  before 
he  left  the  State  of  his  birth.  His  residence  is  at  2722  Center 
street.  Air.  Franklin  is  a busy  and  quick  craftsman. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  ' 

(By  M.  W.  Gibbs,  Ex-Consul  to  Tamatavc,  Madagascar.) 

The  term  industrial  education  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  higher  or  classical.  The  latter  embraces  the  study 
of  Greek,  Latin  and  other  scholarly  adornments.  For  the 
poor  of  any  color  the  education  that  can  the  more  speedily 
lit  them  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  that  will  enable  them  not  only  to  be  self-sus- 
taining, but  to  accumulate  a home  and  give  their  children 
an  education  the  most  productive  and  elevating,  is  the  all- 
important  want  of  the  Negro.  There  is  a disposition  in  some 
race  quarters  to  underestimate  the  advantages  of  an  indus- 
trial education,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  moral  and  material 
advancement  of  the  race.  The  advocates  of  industrial  educa- 
tion do  not  insist  that  this  should  be  the  sole  aim  of  the 
race,  but  for  eight-tenths  who  sustain  themselves  by  handi- 
work it  furnishes  a help  most  speedy  and  fruitful.  Of  those 
who  ardently  desire  a scholastic  or  a professional  career, 
comparatively  few  have  the  means  to  attain  it,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  this  very  laudable 
aspiration.  It  is  to  the  great  bulk  that  industrial  training 
so  forcibly  appeals.  The  establishment  and  support  of 
schools  of  technology,  those  schools  teaching  several  distinct 
trades  to  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  such  as  blacksmith- 
ing,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  masonry,  carpentry, 
stone  cutting,  printing,  farming,  etc.,  arc  now  claiming  the 
advocacy  and  support  of  the  most  worthy  and  distinguished 
in  our  country.  Cooper  Institute  at  New'  York  was  filled 
recently  and  addressed  by  such  men  of  national  fame  as 
Carnegie,  Rockefeller  and  others  famous  as  capitalists  and 
reformers,  advocating  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 
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for  the  training'  of  Negroes?  No;  but  for  young  white  men 
and  women.  I1‘  such  training  is  necessary  for  white  youths 
witli  all  the  advantages  they  have  for  assistance,  how  much 
more  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Negro  to  seize  with  avidity,  and 
stimulate  every  such  movement  by  his  advocacy  and  hearty 
support.  Of  the  overstanding  problem  of  the  world,  and 
which  mankind  is  ever  alert,  is  the.  struggle  for  survival, 
and  he  that  by  inspiring  word  and  untiring  deeds  leads  the 
deserving  poor  and  destitute  to  prosperity  and  contentment, 
is  entitled  to  unstinted  praise  as  a great  human  force  directed 
to  a high  moral  purpose. 

While  an  advocate  for  the  highest  education  of  as  many 
of  the  race  who  have  the  will  or  means  to  attain  it,  for  the 
great  majority,  after  obtaining  a good  English  education, 
it  should  be  immediately  supplemented  by  a trade.  To  labor 
skillfully  is  its  greatest  want  today. 


STATUS  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 


(By  Rev.  D.  B.  Gaines,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pastor  Mount  Pleasant 
Baptist  Church,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.) 

When  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  races  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  Negro  ministry  compares  most  favor- 
ably with  the  ministry  of  any  other  race  in  shaping  the 
destiny  and  uplifting  the  masses  of  its  people.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  minister  is  almost  the 
absolute  leader  of  bis  people,  while  such  is  not  true  of  other 
races.  The  ministry  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes: 
First,  the  educated  class;  it  can  truthfully.be  said  that  the 
Negro  has  a large  per  cent  of  educated  ministers,  men  who 
have  not  only  been  called  of  God  to  preach  His  Word  and 
sanctified  themselves  to  their  profession  or  calling,  but  have 
gone  forth  with  all  possible  vigor  in  search  of  theological 
knowledge.  They  have  not  been,  satisfied  with  a mere  smat- 
tering, but  have  gone  into  the  classics  and  ramified  the  great 
subject  of  theology  in  all  its  phases  and  stand  the  peers  of 
any  clergymen  of  any  race.  Their  hooks  and  lectures  on 
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t he  subject  do  credit  to  erudition,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid 
by  the  most  scholarly  of  any  people.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  this  class  is  becoming  larger  and  larger  every  year. 

Second,  then,  there  is  that  great  middle  class  of  preach- 
ers. This  class  constitutes  by  far  the  'majority  of  the  worthy 
ministry  of  our  people.  This  class,  unlike  the  other,  has  not 
had  the  advantages  of  a college  training  or  a regular  and 
systematic  training  in  theology;  but  has  by  hard  study  at 
home  and  by  a rigid  system  of  economy  gathered  about 
them  a limited  but  first-class  library  into  which  they  have 
delved  with  energy  and  a devotion  to  the  Master's  cause 
that  have  made  them  the  backbone  of  the  great  Christian 
work  that  is  doing  so  much  in  making  honorable  and  first- 
class  citizens  of  our  people.  There  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  these  hard-working,  half-paid  preachers  wlio  arc 
loyal  to  God  and  llis  cause. 

The  third  and  last  class  is  a crowd  of  preachers  who 
claim  to  be  called  of  God  to  preach,  but  who  seem  to  be 
left  without  a job.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  in  the  Avay 
of  the  real  work  of  the  ministry.  They  have  neither  had  the 
advantage  of  a school  training,  nor  have  they  applied  them- 
selves at  home,  at  odd  times;  but  have  simply  chased  around 
the  country  bellowing  and  hallooing,  destroying  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  people.  It  is  this  class  that  brought 
reproach  upon  the  ministry.  It  is  hoped  this  crowd  of  vam- 
pires will  soon  cease. 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 


(By  J.  L.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  D.  1).,  Pastor  Wesley  Chapel.) 


Some  of  the  most  subtle  reasoners  and  renowned  states- 
men have  asserted  that  the  race  problem  is  the  greatest 
problem  with  which  Americans  have  to  contend.  Space  docs 
not  allow  us  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  an  assertion. 
We  admit  that  the  race  problem  is  a grave  one,  but  it  is 
not  so  grave  as  the  liquor  problem,  which  is  tilling  graves 
and  penitentiaries  at  an  astonishing  rate.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  solve  the  liquor  problem — stop  manufacturing 
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alcoholic  drinks.  There  is  only  one  way  to  solve  the  race 
problem — let  it  die  and  let  the  inflammatory  newspapers  cease 
to  stir  the  feelings  of  that  element.,  among  both  black  and 
white,  which  is  ever  ready  to  disregard  law  and  order. 
Impartial  justice  is  the  only  remedy.  The  Golden  Rule  put 
into  practice  will  so  completely  settle  this  problem  that  the 
future  generations  will  hardly  believe  that  such  a problem 
ever  existed. 

Statesmen  may  infest  the  halls  of  Congress  with  their 
obnoxious  presence  and  make  sentimental  speeches,  but  the 
simple  cure  is  punishment  for  the  lyncher  as  well  as  for 
the  rapist,  and  impartial  justice  irrespective  of  race  or  color. 
This  is  the  remedy  pure  and  simple. 

The  pulpits  everywhere  should  not  remain  silent  in  the 
teeth  of  this  national  drawback.  They  should  condemn 
the  extravagant  language  and  baseless  maledictions  uttered 
by  those  who  ought  to  be  the  custodians  of  peace  and  the 
nation’s  standard  bearers.  The  pulpit,  the  nation’s  most 
potent  factor,  can  by  helpful  sentiment  replace  flippant 
notions  and  put  Bibles  instead  of  the  weapons  of  war  into 
every  Christian’s  hand.  It  is  useless  to  elaborate.  I close 
as  I began,  impartial  justice  for  all  and  the  Golden  Rule 
practiced  by  all  will  bury  the  race  problem  so  deep  that  it 
will  not  rise  when  Gabriel  blows  his  last  loud  trumpet  blast. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  TWO  RACES  IN  LITTLE  ROCK 

(By  Hon.  -J.  E.  Bush,  Receiver  of  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.)  * 

The  city  of  Little  Rock  is  located  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  near  the  center  of  the  State.  It  is 
the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  State;  it  has  a population 
variously  estimated  at  60,000  or  70,000  people.  There  are 
about  15,000  Negroes  living  in  the  city,  the  most  of  whom 
are  of  the  highest  type  of  their  race.  A lai'ge  number  of 
them  own  their  own  homes,  a great  number  are  engaged  in 
various  business  enterprises,  such  as  groceries,  gents’  furnish- 
ing stores,  jewelry  stores,  blacksmith  shops,  saloons,  restau- 
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rants,  print  shops,  boarding  houses,  and  they  have  one  bank, 
the  Capital  City,  one  of  the  strongest  financial  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Negroes  as  a rule  are  industrious,  thrifty  and  hard 
workers.  A large  number  of  them  have  very  flattering  bank 
accounts.  They  own  and  operate  four  colleges  and  have 
about  thirty  public  school  teachers. 

They  have  many  churches  of  various  denominations. 
Their  church  property  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
any  section  of  the  country.  They  enjoy  the  respect  and 
fullest  confidence  of  their  white  neighbors,  who  stand  willing 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  and  assist  the  worthy  and 
deal  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  criminal  class. 

The  white  people,  as  a whole,  take  pride  in  encouraging 
and  uplifting  their  brother  in  black,  both  by  advice,  their 
counsel  and  money.  The  two  races  are  living  side  by  side, 
each  striving  as  best  it  can  to  make  the  very  best  of  citizens, 
and  it  is  thus  said  of  Little  Rock,  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  existing  conditions,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  'best  cities  in  all  of  the  country,  and  it  is  often  denomi- 
nated, “The  garden  spot  of  the  world.”  Much  of  this  kind 
feeling,  Christian  spirit  and  brotherly  love  is  brought  about 
by  the  Negro  attending  strictly  to  his  own  business,  his  love 
of  school  and  church,  his  industrious  and  sober  habits. 

The  Negroes  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  own  $30,000,000.00 
worth  of  real  and  personal  property.  For  the  year  1006 
they  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  for  taxes  $312,000.00.  In 
the  city  of  Little  Rock  they  own  about  $2,500,000.00  worth 
of  property.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  they  are  a thrifty, 
prosperous  people. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 

(By  Professor  Joseph  A.  Booker,  A.  M.,  President  Arkansas 
Baptist  College.) 

What  is  the  race  problem?  The  race  problem  is  purely 
a question  of  race  assertiveness  on  one  hand  and  race  toler- 
ance on  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a problem  to  tell 
how  much  in  this  country  the  weaker  race  will  assert  itself 
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among  (lie  individuals  and  communities  of  the  superior  race 
and  how  much  the  superior  race  will  tolerate  this  self- 
assertiveness.  This  is  jmtting  it  very  plainly,  but  this  is 
the  real  thing  and  there  is  no  need  of  softening  it.  on  account 
of  feeling.  It  is  a case  not  of  surgery,  but  of  rigid  diagnosis 
and  drastic  prescription. 

Now,  when  I speak  of  the  self-assertiveness  I do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood;  I do  not  want  to  mislead  any 
one.  1 want  to  be  properly  understood.  The  Negro,  about 
forty  years  ago,  was  liberated  from  bondage,  made  a citizen 
and  a voter.  As  such,  was  expected  to  use  his  liberty  as  a 
man,  play  his  part  as  a citizen,  and  cast  his  vote  on  all 
public  questions  like  other  men,  accordingly  as  he  was 
able  to  see  from  the  viewpoint  of  a citizen  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker.  Too,  it  was  a question  as  to  how  much 
the  race  could  and  would  actually  learn  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical education  and  in  the  forward  move  of  general  intelli- 
gcnece.  That  is  to  say,  one  side  of  the  race  problem  was, 
What  would  the  Negro  be  willing  and  able  to  do  for  himself? 
Following  up  this  phase  of  the  problem  comes  the  question, 
“What  will  the  white  man  allow  the  Negro  to  do  for  himself,” 
in  learning  books,  in  exercising  t'he  rights  of  a citizen,  and 
in  accumulating  property?  The  one  I call  race  toleration, 
the  other  I call  race  assertiveness.  Hence,  the  race  problem 
rests  with  the  Negro  and  with  the  white  man.  “■ 

Now,  how  can  this  problem  be  solved?  How  can  we  get 
the  Negro  everywhere  to  increase  his  self-respect,  his 
self-support,  his  self-reliance?  How  can  we  thereby  im- 
prove his  public  and  private  conduct?  For,  after  all,  his 
conduct  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  race  toleration  he 
is  to  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man.  I do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  answer  in  full  the  questions  I have  propounded, 
for  if  I do  I will  have  made  the  solution  to  the  problem,  or 
at  least  that  part  of  it.  But  it  is  a fact  that  much  gain  will 
be  had  if  the  Negro  can  be  induced  to  have  a care  to  these 
things:  In  the  first  place,  the  religious  culture  is  essential  to 
good  will  and  good  behavior.  In  the  next  place,  strict  relig- 
ious culture  and  strict  moral  training  and  regulation  must 
be  enforced  with  the  young  Negroes.  Finally,  intellectual 
and  industrial  training,  or  the  habits  of  good  sense  and 
the  habits  of  industry,  must  be  closely  cultivated.  Let  the 
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Negro  do  li is  duly,  be  patient  and  forbearing  in  all  his 
attempts  to  rise,  and  that  will  go  a long  way  toward  this  solu- 
t ion. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  the  white  man  will  allow  the 
Negro  or  race  to  do  for  itself — or  what  the  Negroes  will  be 
allowed  to  do  for  themselves — will  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perament of  the  community — the  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  Negro’s  progress.  And  let  it  be  said  that  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Negroes  depends  largely  upon 
the  Negroes  themselves.  It  depends  upon  their  intrinsic 
value  in  a community,  upon  their  wisdom  in  disputes,  their 
forethought  and  reservation  in  time  of  peace,  their  quiet 
and  decorum  in  public,  places. 

So,  after  all,  when  wc  come  to  the  final  analysis,  the 
solution  of  the  race  problem,  intricate  as  it  may  be,  depends 
more  upon  the  Negro  himself  than  anybody  else.  Let  us, 
therefore,  quit  ourselves  like  men.  Let  us  face  the  future 
with  a head,  a heart,  a hand  that  will  “do  with  their  might’’ 
whatever  may  contribute  to  this  happy  solution. 


NECESSITY  OF  THE  NEGRO  LAWYER  TO  HIS  RACE. 

(By  Attorney  Nelson  II.  Nichols.) 

To  say  that  the  Negro  needs  a lawyer  of  his  race  is 
putting  the  case  mildly;  when  we  consider  the  position  and 
part  played  bv  a lawyer,  no  race  or  nation  is  complete 
without  them,  who  are  the  advance  guard  that  blaze  out 
the  way  for  the  home,  church  and  State  in  their  march  from 
savagery  to  civilization. 

Among  the  reasons  why  we  have  American  lawyers, 
is  because  they  are  more  interested  and  concerned  about 
affairs  peculiar  to  America  than  a Japanese  or  French 
lawyer.  Not  that  they  love  their  clients  loss,  but  themselves 
more,  and  it  is  therefore  as  necessary  for  the  Negro  race, 
being  a part  of  that  blood  out  of  which  God  created  all  nations 
to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  round  out  lawyers 
of  its  own  kith  and  kin  to  embellish  and  finish  off  its  civil- 
ization. 
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When  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  Negro  in  this 
country,  his  ignorance  of  his  duties,  rights  and  privileges 
as  they  relate  to  the  laws  of  the  land;  his  relation  to  society, 
to  the  State  and  to  his  fcllowman;  full  citizenship  and  politi- 
cal rights  gradually  conferred  would  'lie  an  additional  incen- 
tive In  improvement;  as  with  the  rank  foreigner  in  a few 
years  by  taking  out  naturalization  papers;  is  a full-fledged 
American  citizen  although  unable  to  understand  and  ho 
understood,  bis  color  gives  him  every  protection;  while  the 
Negro,  to  the  manor  born,  felled  the  forest,  fought  the  Indian 
back,  budded  cities,  nursed  the  children,  cooked  the  food 
and  protected  the  families,  fought,  bled  and  died  in  all  the 
wars,  yet  by  a color  policy  the  Negro  can’t  sit  on  the  jury 
or  be  represented  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

Everybody,  of  course,  would  not  engage  in  a lynching 
bee,  or  burn  alive  an  innocent  and  defenseless  person,  but 
few  there  are  who  feel  any  compunction  of  conscience  at 
denying  and  using  every  indirection  to  deprive  the  Negro 
of  every  vestige  of  political  right.  It  does  not  take  these 
acts  of  savagery  and  boasted  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
to  constitute  a superior  race,  nor  docs  it  show  equality  before 
the  law;  hut  it  does  show  that  justice  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth. 

The  Negro  race  needs  more  than  Negro  lawyers  to 
justify  and  enlighten  it  upon  the  justness  of  this  viola- 
tion and  sequestration  of  its  rights,  vouchsafed  to  it 
by  every  Republican  form  of  government  in  the  United 
States,  which  taxes  him  equally  with  the  white  citizens  to 
maintain  the  State;  that  permits. its  laws  to  be  negatived; 
in  protecting  and  securing  to  him  service  upon  the  grand 
and  petit  juries  of  the  State. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  that  pioneer  of  American,  aye,  human, 
freedom,  told  George  III,  of  England,  that  taxation  without 
representation  was  formidable  to  tyrants  only.  As  it  was 
unjust  to  the  colonies  in  America  to  exact  of  them  the  last 
farthing  of  the  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  deny  to  these 
same  taxpayers  a voice  in  his  Parliament  or  law-making 
body. 

The  race  needs  its  lawyers  to  point  out  the  idea  of  living 
and  the  art  of  making  life  worth  living,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  idea  of  dying  or  always  preparing  to  die.  But  how 
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io  -mix  tilings  up  like  t'lic  white  brother  who  is  putting  his 
talent  to  the  exchange  by  getting  some  Jesus  and  a comfort- 
able portion  of  this  world,  so  that  when  the  Hard  Man  eom- 
eth.  we  may  be  blessed  for  getting  something  and  not  cursed 
for  leaving  our  families  paupers  and  dying  happy. 

The  Negro  lawyer  is  needed  in  proof  of  I he  fact  that 
the  great  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  with  which  t lie  Negro 
has  'boon  identified  has  not  been  made  in  vain,  as  it  relates 

10  the  possibility  of  the  race  in  achieving  what  evil  prophets 
had  pronounced  impossible,  and  who  seemed  to  forget  that 
(!od  gives  the  talents,  not  according  to  color,  but  as  it  suits 

1 1 is  pleasure.  The  standard  of  which  the  Negro  must  in  some 
measure  'be  attaining  is  evidenced  by  his  presence  in  the 
crowning  art  of  statecraft. 

The  future  of  America  calls  for  Negro  lawyers,  jurists 
and  statesmen,  economists  and  what  not,  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
magna  charta  of  the  plain  common  people,  the  stay  of  North 
America  and  safeguard  against  the  periodical  outbreaks  of 
the  tropics;  and  when  this  nation,  sandwiched  between 
Africa  on  the  east  with  its  teeming  millions  of  black  men, 
and  Asia  on  the  west  with  her  myriads  of  daring  'brown 
men,  'and  on  the  north  hy  Mother  England,  the  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  lauds,  and  on  the  south  by  flic  mixed 
breed  of  South  America  from  every  country. 

This  same  nation  that  the  immortal  Lincoln  prayed 
God  should  never  perish  from  the  earth,  instead  of  Jacob 
getting  ready  to  meet  his  brother  in  the  spirit  of  love,  he 
is  more  greedy,  grasping  and  tightfisted  in  his  denial  of 
political  rights  to  the  colored  brother,  but  is  still  in  distant 
isles  of  the  sea  and  negotiating  for  other  lands  populated 
by  dark  races,  contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  tlie 
Father  of  this  country.  Our  great  country,  we  repeat,  must 
be  too  brave,  too  good  and  too  just  to  tax  its  colored  citizen 
and  deny  them  representation  on  the  juries  by  men  of  their 
own  race  and  to  he  heard  in  the  halls  of  legislation  by  men 
of  their  own  race,  who  are  acquainted  with  their  grief  and 
sorrows,  as  other  races  are  heard  by  their  chosen  represen- 
tatives. So  that  in  fact,  and  not  in  fiction,  every  youth 
in  our  country,  however  humble,  may  aspire  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
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THE  NEGRO’S  RELATION  TO  FINANCE. 

(By  J.  IT.  McConico,  Teller  and  Assistant  Cashier 
Capital  City  Savings  Bank.) 

The  world  'has  had  its  age  of  discovery  when  men  braved 
the  high  seas  and  snatched  new  worlds  and  new  people  from 
t lie  darkness  of  the  unknown;  it  has  had  its  era  of  war, 
when  the  tramp  of  cavalry  and  the  clash  of  sabres  were 
heard  around  the  world;  it  has  had  its  age  of  literature  and 
art  when  the  bards  of  old  grouped  the  magic  letters  into 
words  and  lines  of  beautiful  ryt.hm  that  drove  ignorance 
from  the  ranks  of  man  and  set  the  dazzling  lights  of  intelli- 
gence upon  the  hills  of  the  universe.  We  have  had  the 
age  of  oratory  when  man’s  words,  coming  from  a soul  burn- 
ing with  hidden  fire,  have  caused  civilization  to  advance 
or  retreat,  empires  to  wax  and  wane.  All  of  this  has  passed 
and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a financial  age.  This  is 
the  age  when  men  have  started  penniless  and  ended  million- 
aires, this  is  the  age  when  men  have  been  born  in  log  huts  and 
now  live  in  marble  halls. 

Men  are  not  judged  now  by  the  family  coat  of  arms, 
but  the  number  of  figures  after  their  dollar  mark  ($).  No 
people  can  expect  to  compete  in  this  age  that  are  not  trained 
and  educated  up  to  the  financial  demands  of  the  time.  The 
Negro  holds  the  happy  distinction  of  owning  the  smallest  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  produced  by  him  of  any  people  in  the 
country.  The  Negro  is  industrious,  his  ability  to  grasp  the 
arts  and  sciences  cannot  be  questioned ; but  when  it  comes 
to  spending  his'  money  to  his  best  advantage  he  is  a laggard. 

The  Negro  has  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  small  things. 
He  has  no  chance  to  save  large  sums  of  money,  because  he 
will  not  learn  how  to  save  small  amounts.  The  average 
laboring  Negro  earns  $1.50  per  day  or  $36.00  per  month. 
If  he  will  watch  his  expenditures  he  will  find  that  about 
$5.00  of  this  amount  goes  out  in  5 cent  and  10  cent  pieces 
for  trifles  of  which  there  is  no  real  need.  If  this  $5.00  were 
saved  each  month,  that  would  be  $60.00  saved  in  a year; 
$60.00  is  the  interest  on  $700.00  for  a year  at  per  cent. 
If  he  is  paying  $8.00  per  month  rent  he  could  add  about 
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$4.00  per  month  to  that  amount  and  purchase  the  property 
and  still  have  $1.00  to  lay-  away  each  month  for  a rainy  day. 

The  man  with  the  keenest  business  foresight  does  not. 
necessarily  make  the  most  successful  investor,  it  is  the 
fellow  who  knows  how  to  labor  and  wait.  As  a rule  the 
Negro  is  impatient,  he  likes  to  gather  the  harvest  on  the 
heels  of  the  sower.  He  would  rather  live  one  full,  round 
day  than  to  make  out  with  less  today  and  make  some  pro- 
vision for  tomorrow.  He  does  not  believe  in  planting  a 
dollar  here  today  and  returning  fifteen  years  hence  and 
reaping  $10.00.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  principles  that 
is  pushing  the  Anglo-Saxon  forward,  and  unless  the  Negro 
learns  them  his  lot  is  a scullion  race.  The  Negro  understands 
very  well  the  art  of  making  money;  his  real  needs  call  for 
little  money.  Once  lie  learns  the  art  of  hoarding  and  invest- 
ing money — watch  him  grow. 


SOLUTION  OF  TIIE  RACE  PROBLEM. 

(By  J.  M.  Cox,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President  Philander 
Smith  College.) 

First,  deal  with  the  Negro  as  a man  and  not  as  a race. 
This  will  make  him  a unit  in  our  civil  and  social  fabric, 
bearing  a unique  relation  to  the  whole,  and  yet  having  his 
own  peculiar  duties  to  perform  and  responsibilities  to  shoul- 
der. To  put  all  Negroes  into  one  class,  hem  them  in  by 
the  same  conditions  and  seek  a remedy  suited  alike  to  each 
and  every  one  of  more  than  ten  million  is  as  unwise  as  it 
would  be  to  place  the  many  varieties  of  plants  in  a common 
soil,  use  the  same  method  of  culture,  then  expect  each  to 
come  to  its  'best  in  development. 

Second,  let  the  Negro  and  white  man  adjust  their 
lives  in  harmony  with  Bible  principles,  and  make  the  Golden 
Rule  the  basis  of  their  treatment  the  one  of  the  other,  then 
all  friction  will  cease  and  man  everywhere  will  be  a sovereign 
in  his  own  sphere,  working  out  his  own  destiny,  with  his 
fellowman  as  helper  and  brother. 
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HYGIENE. 

(By  J.  G.  Thornton,  IN f.  ]).) 


Hygiene  is  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  preservation  of  health  ■and  prevention  of  disease. 
It  is  divided  into  public  and  private.  Public  as  to  districts, 
and  private  as  io  individuals. 

The  public  relates  to  State,  county,  township,  city, 
town  and  village,  also  community.  The  State  refers  to 
quarantine  system  and  State  quarantine  is  to  keep  out  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  a well  regulated  system,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  county  quarantine  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
smallpox  or  other  contagious  diseases.  So  are  the  other  quar- 
antines of  a small  magnitude.  They  have  for  their  object  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 

The  object  is  to  not  endanger  the  public  health  of  the 
citizens  by  allowing  a promiscuous  intermingling  while  these 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  in  progress.  The 
nation  has  many  things  to  confront  it  which  would  be  con- 
sidered quite  a problem  if  these  remedies  were  not  put  into 
execution.  We  are  kept  from  so  many  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases  by  this  well  planned  and  regulated  system, 
of  quarantine.  The  system  has  given  great  satisfaction  by 
keeping  out  the  disease  and  allowing  commerce  and  persons 
to  pass  who  have  not  been  in  the  infected  districts.  The 
safety  of  a great  nation  depends  upon  their  protection  from 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  as  well  as  protection  from 
misrules  of  government. 

Individuals  are  affected  by  their  immediate  contact  with 
unsanitary  conditions: 

First.  The  site  of  a home  should  be  porous  and  free 
from  decomposing  animals  or  vegetable  remains  or  excreta 
of  animals. 

It  should  be  freely  permeable  to  air,  and  water  should 
never  approach  nearer  than  three  meters  to  the  surface. 
High  ground  is  preferable  to  low,  marshy  places.  The  high 
clay  site  is  quite  favorable  for  health.  • 
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Slate  is  'by  no  means  a place  to  be  overlooked,  as  good 
sanitary  conditions  can  be  bad  without  much  effort..  Lime- 
stone and  chalk  sites  are  usually  healthful.  Gravel  is  always 
healthy,  except  when  it  is  below  the  general  surface  and 
water  rises  through  it.  Any  site  should  have  sufficient  slope 
to  drain  off  the  water.  If  water  stands  on  a site,  it  is 
unsanitary  and  dwellings  should  not  be  constructed  upon  it. 

Building. — The  home  should  be  constructed  so  that  air 
can  freely  pass  under  it.  The  rooms  must  not  be  less  than 
ten  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with  high  ceiling.  Every  person 
is  supposed  to  build  the  house  in  which  he  lives  as  roomy 
as  possible.  The  larger  the  rooms  are,  the  better  conditions 
will  be  from  a sanitary  point;  also,  health  can  be  preserved. 
The  larger  the  rooms,  the  better  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
about  the  home.  On  the  internal  walls  green  paper  or  paints 
should  never  be  used.  Bright  green  pigments  and  dyes  are 
largely  composed  of  some  compound  of  arsenic  which 
becomes  detached  from  the  walls  or  paper  when  dried.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  all  dwellings  for  an  abundance  of 
sunlight.  Also  for  a rapid  carrying  of  all  excreincntatious 
substances  from  the  house  by  sewers. 

Water. — All  water,  from  whatever  source  obtained, 
comes  originally  by  precipitation  from  the  atmosphere.  Rain 
or  snow  water  is  usually  collected  when  it  falls  upon  roofs  of 
dwellings,  and  conveyed  by  gutters  or  pipes  into  cisterns 
for  use.  We  have  objections  to  underground  cisterns.  They 
often  become  contaminated  through  their  walls.  The  theory 
that  running  water  is  capable  of  self-purification  cannot  be 
relied  upon.  The  water  from  fresh  water  lakes  and  ponds 
is  preferred  to  river  water  for  domestic  purposes.  Spring 
water  is  usually  wholesome,  but  to  well  water  there  is  serious 
objections,  on  account  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposi- 
tion. 

Drinking  Water. — The  water  should  be  colorless,  trans- 
parent, sufficiently  aerated,  of  uniform  temperature  through- 
out the  year,  no  odor  or  taste. 

Food  ’Classification. — There  are  two  general  classifica- 
tions of  food — organic  and  inorganic.  Organic  has  two  sub- 
divisions, namely,  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous.  Nitro- 
genous has  two  classes,  namely,  albumin  and  albuminoids. 
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Noii-nitrogenous  lias  two  classes,  namely,  carbohydrates,  fut$ 
and  oils. 

The  amount  of  different  kinds  of  food  required  daily  are 
albuminoids  or  proteids,  3.5  ounces;  fats,  3.1  ounces;  starch 
10.7  ounces;  salts,  1 ounce;  water,  3 pints. 

Errors  in  diet  are:  First,  eating  too  mile'll;  second, 

eating  too  fast;  third,  too  frequently;  fourth,  when  fatigued. 

The  milk  of  tubercular  cows  or  women  should  not  bo 
used. 

Meats  may  be  unfit  for  use  from  various  causes.  First, 
animals  dying  from  splenic  fever,  pleural  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis  should  not  be  used.  Meats  should  he  boiled, 
broiled  or  roasted,  and  never  fried  in  grease.  The  most  im- 
portant conditions  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  certain  parasites, 
trichina  and  spirilla,  which  frequently  infest  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, especially  hogs,  and  frequently  give  rise  to  fatal  and 
serious  diseases. 

Ventilation. — The  rooms  of  homes  should  be  well  pre- 
pared for  ventilation  by  having  two  or  more  windows,  so 
that  the  air  of  the  room  can  be  easily  changed.  We  lower 
the  window  from  the  top  and  raise  the  window  from  the 
bottom,  so  the  foul  air  may  pass  out  of  the  top  part  of 
the  window  and  fresh  air  may  pass  into  the  room.  The  venti- 
-lation  should  be  so  well  done  as  to  not  have  any  unpleasant 
odor  in  the  room  from  stagnated  air.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  all  inhabited  places  or  places  of  gathering. 
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SOCIAL  FORMS 
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NUMBER  OF  MARRIAGES  OF  BOTH  RACES 
COMPARED. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-three  n.-,J<  -gc  certificates 
•were  issued  to  whites  and  270  to  blacks  m the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  from  January  1 till  June  30,  1907.  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  has  a population  of  75,000,  about  25  per 
cent  of  whom  are  colored;  but,  for  convenience,  I shall 
i take  50,000  as  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  18,000 
the  Afro-American.  Consequently,  estimatin'',  {hereupon,  the 
brother  in  white  married  at  the  rate  of  nine-tenths  per  cent, 
or  one  marriage  to  every  100  souls,  semiannually,  while  the 
brother  in  black  made  a matrimonial  speed  of  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  or  one  marriage  to  every  sixty-seven  individ- 
uals, semiannually.  Therefore,  giving  the  Negro,  as  to 
number  of  weddings,  six-tenths  per  cent,  or  108  in  the 
advance  for  the  above  mentioned  time  and  place. 


GREAT  ACTIVITY  IN  BUYING  HOMES. 

I am  informed  by  large  and  responsible  real  estate 
dealers  of  both  races  that  the  great  activity,  so  generally  ! 
manifested  by  Afro-Americans  in  buying  homes,  is  not 
spasmodic,  but  steady  and  firm ; further,  that  the  pride  of 
owning  their  homes  is  rapidly  growing,  and  daily  the  man 
of  color  is  becoming  less  improvident.  The  self-respecting 
Negro  claiming  citizenship  in  Little  Rock  or  Argcnta,  and  who  , 
does  not  own  a home  in  either  city  is  considered  slothful  ' 
or  improvident,  or  both  ; furthermore,  occasionally  the  Negro 
who  owns  a home  gives  him  the  white  of  his  eye  askance. 
“These  homes,”  says  the  real  estate  man,  “are  not  simply 
being  bargained  for,  but  are  paid,  or  being  paid,  for.”  Not 
only  are  they  purchasing  city  property,  but  suburban  as  well, 
and  in  many  cases  the  latter  by  the  block;  and  entire  town 
sites  right  under  the  shadow  of  the  city.  Not  stopping' 
here,  but  many  of  the  more  thrifty  and  aesthetic  have  beau- 
tified their  dwellings  wit'll  paint,  thus  making  them  more 
lasting  and  their  premises  more  attractive  and  inviting  by! 
decorating  them  with  shrubbery  and  rosaries. 

Rumor  says  “a  Negro  can  buy  anything  in  Little  Rockj 
that  anybody  else  can  buy,  except  an  automobile.”  Ilow-j; 
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over,  I am  told  by  flic  manager  of  the  automobile  establish- 
ment that  a Negro  may  purchase  and  even  drive  his  auto 
through  the  public  thoroughfares  of  the  city  without  moles- 
tation, if  lie  1m  price  of  the  machine. 


BIRTHS  AND  MORTALITY  VIEWED  RELATIVELY. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  deaths  occurred  among 
the  white  peoj  in  Little  Rock  and  vicinity  from  January 
1,  1907,  to  June  30,  .1907,  averaging  forty-seven  per  month, 
or  approximately  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  white  popula- 
tion (say  50,000  for  convenience).  Among  the  black  people 
at  the  same  place  and  a like  period,  199  deaths  were  recorded, 
with  a monthly  average  of  thirty-three,  or  about  one  per 
rent  of  the  black  population  (say  IS, 000  for  convenience), 
thus  showing  a doleful  death  rale  of  four-tenths  per  cent 
greater  among  the  blacks  than  the  whites. 

Beginning  as  before  with  the  first  month  of  the  year 
and  ending  with  the  sixth  month,  the  whites  are  accredited 
with  309  births,  averaging  fifty-two  per  month,  or  six-tenths 
per  cent  of  their  population,  while  122,  or  an  average  of 
twenty  per  month,  or  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population,  for  the  given  locality  and  time;  therefore  making 
l lie  'birth  rate  of  the  blacks  one-tenth  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  whites. 

During  the  six  months  previously  alluded  to,  there 
wore  reported  of  the  Caucasian  309  births  and  282  deaths, 
a difference  of  twenty-seven  more  births  than  deaths.  The 
same  six  months  122  Negro  births  gladdened  many  homes, 
while  199  deaths  saddened  many  more.  Now,  subtracting, 
you  see,  122  births  from  the  199  deaths,  leaves  seventy-seven 
more  deaths  than  births.  Adding  the  whites’  increase  of 
twenty-seven  hy  births  to  the  blacks’  decrease  of  seventy- 
seven  by  deaths,  puts  the  white  population  104  further  in 
advance  of  the  colored  people,  numerically,  than  they  were 
•January  last. 

However,  concluding  from  the  statistics  adduced  as 
to  the  percentage  of  marriages  and  births,  relative  to  those 
of  the  controlling  race;  the  Negro  has  good  reasons  for  con- 
gratulating himself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  very,  very 
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high  death  rale  carries  with  it  a degree  of  apprehension  if 
not  alarm. 

Dr.  Anderson  Watkins,  white,  city  physician,  says  in 
the  Mayor's  Message  and  Reports  of  City  Officers  of  Little 
Rock  for  lfKHi:  “Jt  is  to  he  noted  that  the  most  prolific 

single  cause  of  death  in  the  city  was  tuberculosis,  This 
is  an  infectious  disease  which  would  be  entirely  preventable 
if  patients  and  relatives  were  educated  to  the  means.  The 
principal  source  of  this  disease  is  dried  sputum  from  tuber- 
culous patients.  A not.  inconsiderable  source  is  in  old 
infected  houses  and  rooms  where  sueli  patients  have  died 
and  in  which  no  disinfection  of  bedding'  or  rooms  has  ever 
been  attempted.  New  tenants  moving  into  such  places  are 
exposed  to  the  disease,  and  many  contract  it.” 

See  article  on  “Hygiene”  in  Appendix,  by  J.  C.  Thorn- 
ton, M.  D. 

The  Negroes  in  Little  Rock  are  worth  in  the  aggregate 
about  $2,500,000.00,  which  makes  an  average  worth  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  of  $129.00. 


The  Afro-Americans  of  the  State  are  estimated  at,  in 
personal  peopertv  and  real  estate,  $20,000,000.00,  thus  aver- 
aging $82.00  per  capita  to  eacli  colored  citizen  of  Arkansas. 

Twenty-seven  Negro  letter  carriers  are  in  the  Little  Rook 
post  office. 

The  Twin  Cities  have  six  lawyers  and  eleven  doctors, 
colored,  more  than  a half  score  of  societies  of  different 
names  and  orders,  soying  nothing  about  the  eighteen  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Churches,  six  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  and 
over  a dozen  variations  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Six  newspapers,  one  hank,  eight  authors,  four  colleges, 
live  public  schools-  with  over  thirty-odd  teachers. 

Over  four  hundred  Negroes  own  horses  and  buggies  or 
vehicles  and  teams  of  some  sort  or  other. 

I am  credibly  informed  that  there  are  Negroes  in  Little 
Rock  who  collect  off  their  own  property  several  hundred 
dollars  a month  for  rent  only,  and  a goodly  number  collect 
monthly  rents  in  sums  just  a little  below  that  amount. 
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